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being indicated in the margin. 


Q. What kind of foundation has it 


foundation. 


Q. What is the condition of the/ 
in fairly good condition. 
Q. Were you familiar with the mar 
vicinity in the/ fall of 1912? 
Q. Can you tell us what was the fai 
November, 1912?// A. Yes. 
Q. What was it? 
Q. How did you arrive at that val 
up of the general cost of constructing 
building up to date. 
Q. The value of/ the lot; you m 
Q. In making that computatio 
lot? A. I figured that/ the lot 
dollars a foot. 
Q. The size of the lot is 
seven and a half feet. 
Q. Your office is where 
Q. You are in busines 
Q. Under the name o 
Q. What properties 
have not handled any 
Q. Well, during t 
where the/ limits of 
Q. For the pu 
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Prepare 









A. Yes, si 





for Court 





A About thirty 









Reporting 


The field for court report- 
ers is growing rapidly. In- 
creasingly heavy court calen- 
dars make the employment of 
assistants and substitutes abso- 
lutely necessary. To prepare 
yourself for positions of this nature 
you must have plenty of practice on 
actual testimony, jury charges, etc. 








































“GREGG NOTES” 


have been published to meet the demand of ambitious stenographers for practice- 
material that has been proved helpful. The 
hand plates by master-writers, while 
To insure good work, the two should be used together. 


WORDS NUMBERED 


For the benefit of readers who want dictation at uniform rates 
and who desire to have their speed timed, the words in “Gregg helpful series. sr are anel they wil be concancal 
Dictation” have been numbered off in hundreds, the number 
(See page reproduced above.) 
In addition, each twerity-fve words are set off by an oblique 
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and “GREGG DICTATION” 


““Gregg Notes’’ series contains short- 
“c ° . > ; a 
Gregg Dictation’’ contains the transcription 


BOOKS NOW READY 
The books now ready are but the beginning of a singularly 
diately. A\s more are issued they 


SET I. Gregg Notes No. / z e. ae 
Gregg Dictation No. / a's ° . 25¢ 
SET il. Gregg Notes No. 2 , > ‘ - 25e 
Gregg Dictation No.2 . et <e . £3¢ 


Send for your sets to-day 
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The Manual Obstacles to the Attainment of Speed in Shorthand 
with Some Plans for Overcoming Them 


By H. H, Arnston, Bay Path Institute, Springfield, Massachusetts 
[Read before the Eastern Gregg Shorthand Association, November 27, 1915] 


in shorthand are mental alertness and 

manual dexterity, each of these ele- 
ments must be cultivated to a high degree 
before one can become a rapid writer. But 
in the effort to attain speed, all aspirants 
are not beset by the same natural difficul- 
ties. Some writers think rapidly enough, 
but lack the pecessary co-ordination of 
mind and musg¢le, and therefore are clumsy 
and slow handed. Others, again, possess 
manual agility, but are slow thinkers, and 
speed is missed while “the eager hand 
waits upon the lagging mind.” With an- 
other group, thought leaps from active 
brain to nimble hand and is transferred to 
paper with lightning swiftness. These are 
the kings of the craft. There are still 
others—and may their tribe decrease !— 
sluggish in both mind and hand. Slowness, 
however, either manual or mental, may of- 
ten be due rather to lack of proper training 
than to inherent inability. 

In dealing with this phase of the subject, 
we are confronted, not by a few glaring 
faults, but by a considerable number of 
apparently small ones. To a person who 
has given no thought to the subject, some 
of these may seem so trivial as to be un- 
worthy of notice. But when we consider 
that the reporter makes something like two 
hundred strokes of the pen in every min- 
ute of note-taking, and that one or several 
of these little faults may lurk in every line 
to hinder speed, no obstacle is too insignifi- 
cant to demand attention. 

A writer generally does not realize, does 
not even suspect, that he has these faults, 
and may wonder why he cannot attain 
greater speed. His errors have to be 


Glin the two great factors of speed 


pointed out to him by a teacher or a prae- 
ticed writer who observes him at work. 


Position of the Body 


It might seem almost too obvious for 
discussion that an incorrect position of the 
body at the desk or table is a hindrance to 
rapid writing. Yet students have often to 
be reminded not to loll back in the seat 
while taking dictation; not to sit hunched 
up; not to throw the left arm over the back 
of the chair, or not to rest the head in the 
left hand. The shorthand writer should 
sit erect, though easily and naturally, not 
stiffly, with both feet firmly on the floor. 
He should sit squarely in front of the table, 
but without leaning against it. Both el- 
bows—or at least both forearms—should 
rest on the table, but not with equal 
weight. 

One of the most common faults—and so 
common because generally unsuspected—is 
a habit of resting the weight of the body 
largely on the right forearm. Pinned down 
by this weight, a free movement of the 
arm, and consequently of the hand, is im- 
possible, and without freedom of move- 
ment there can be no speed. And, strug- 
gling against this impediment, the hand 
soon becomes tired. 

In order to write rapidly, all weight 
must be taken off from the right arm. The 
body should be supported entirely by the 
left arm, the right arm and hand resting on 
the table as lightly as possible, with noth- 
ing to obstruct the freedom of movement. 


Position of the Hand 
A number of evils result from a faulty 
position of the hand. Often the wrist is 
allowed to rest on the edge of the table; 
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sometimes the hand seems in imminent dan- 
ger of falling off. The entire hand and 
arm are tense and rigid. The hand, seem- 
ingly tied in a knot, is turned so that it 
rests heavily on the side or outer edge of 
the palm, with the wrist almost vertical 
instead of flat or horizontal. 

Resting the wrist on the edge of the ta- 
ble tends to benumb the hand and arm. 
With the hand in this position, and with 
the fingers cramped, a free, gliding move- 
ment is impossible. Moreover, such a posi- 
tion quickly tires the muscles, and thus 
prevents the best work. 

Such a cramped, unnatural position of 
the hand is both a cause and an effect of 
writing with solely a finger mevement. Us- 
ing a finger movement alone is almost cer- 
tain to result in an incorrect position of 
the hand, and, conversely, with such a posi- 
tion of the hand, no other movement is 
possible. With an exclusive finger move- 
ment, the writing is inevitably laborious, 
cramped, jerky, and consequently slow. 
When speed is attempted, the result is 
sprawling, misshapen, illegible notes. The 
hand’s journey across the page is painful 
to see. The hand remains stationary while 
a few characters are written, and when the 
fingers have stretched as far as they can, 
the hand is lifted entirely off the paper 
and jerked forward, or is dragged along to 
a new resting place, where the same oper- 
ation is repeated. With such a succession 
of jerks, jarring the hand and interrupting 
the continuity of movement, speedy writ- 
ing is absolutely out of the question. 


The Ideal Movement 


Anything like speed in shorthand can 
never be attained without the acquirement 
of a free, smooth, continuous, gliding mo- 
tion. And a long step in this direction 
is the cultivation of the muscular or free- 
arm movement. This movement is univer- 
sally recognized as the only proper one in 
longhand writing, and both reason and ex- 
perience prove it to be equally efficacious in 
the writing of a shorthand that is based 
upon longhand principles. 

But in cultivating the muscular move- 
ment it is a mistake to suppose that we 
are to discard entirely the use of the fin- 
gers as writing agents. The danger lies 
in making them the sole agents. David 
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Wolfe Brown says: “It should not be for- 
gotten that those nimble little instruments, 
the fingers, so highly valued in every other 
manual art because of their adaptation to 
quick and delicate movements, can serve 
as important adjuncts (I do not claim that 
they should be the sole machinery) in sym- 
metrical and rapid shorthand writing.” 
Undoubtedly better results may be obtained 
by a judicious combination of the muscular 
and finger movements—with the muscular 
movement the predominating one, however, 
—than is possible with either method 
alone. In conjunction with these a lateral 
movement of the wrist may be used to ad- 
vantage. Co-ordinating these three move- 
ments gives the hand marvelous flexibility. 
Holding the Pen 

A faulty habit of many writers is the 
practice of gripping the pen too tightly. 
This produces a tenseness and stiffness of 
the entire hand and arm. The movement 
of the hand is jerky, spasmodic. The fin- 
gers are rigid, and their help in the forma- 
tion of characters is lost. The excessive 
strain wearies the muscles. The pen 
should be held lightly—with just enough 
pressure to control it—and the muscles 
should be relaxed. Only in this way is it 
possible to gain the free, flowing move- 
ment so necessary to speed. 

A common impediment to speed is the 
resting of the hand too heavily on the pa- 
per. This is an inevitable accompaniment 
of the sole use of the finger movement, in 
which the hand rests on the ball or the 
outer edge of the palm. It is often, also, 
the result of a too tight gripping of the 
pen. Sometimes this fault is due to, or is 
accentuated by, the use of a stiff pen or a 
hard pencil, which requires undue pres- 
sure in order to register. Some writers ha- 
bitually bear down on the writing instru- 
ment and make heavier outlines than 
necessary, with a resultant loss of speed. 
Either a soft, flexible pen, with a fine 
point, or a moderately soft pencil, should 
be used, and the pressure of the hand on 
the paper should be as light as possible. 

Size of the Notes é 

Many stenographers make the mistake 
of writing their notes too large. This not 
only consumes unnecessary time in the 
writing of the individual outlines, but en- 
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tails a further loss of time in compelling 
a more frequent passing from line to line 
and from page to page. A similar loss of 
time is occasioned by writing the outlines 
too far apart. A distinct gain in speed is 
often found to follow the cultivation of a 
reasonably small and compact style of 
writing. 
Rounding off Angles 


A habit common to a large number of 
experienced writers is that of pausing un- 
necessarily at the points of angles, or when 
the direction of the stroke is changed. This 
is generally due to making the angle too 
sharp and precise. On this subject I quote 
Mr. John R. Gregg, in the Gregg Writer: 

“Some time ago in this magazine, when 
speaking of the notes of a stenographer 
who complained that he found it impossible 
to get up speed, we said: “The notes 
showed wonderful exactness of form, but 
the angles were so positive that it was 
evident that an absolute pause had taken 
place after each of them.’ Precision is a 
good thing, especially when learning the 
principles, but it can be carried too far 
in the case of rapid note-taking and thus 
prove a detriment to the acquirement of 
high speed. When the writer of shorthand 
has attained sufficient command over his 
hand to make the outlines rapidly and yet 
retain proportion of form, he should aim 
to acquire skill in turning the corners, so 
to speak—in other words, round off the 
angles. This is a point worthy of thought, 
experiment and practice on the part of the 
writer who aims at becoming an expert 
reporter.” 


Time Lost Between Outlines 


It seems incredible that more than fifty 
per cent of the time spent by the average 
writer in note-taking is lost between out- 


lines—during pen-lifts. Yet that is what 
some shorthand experts claim. David 
Wolfe Brown says: “It is doubtless true 
that the ordinary writer loses, while his 
pen does not touch the paper—while he is 
passing from word to word, from phrase 
to phrase, from line to line, from page to 
page—while, strictly speaking, no writing 
is being done—more time than he occupies 
in the shaping of the shorthand charac- 
ters.” 
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While much of the loss of time between 
outlines is due, especially in the case of 
young writers, to mental hesitation, there 
are several time-consuming manual faults 
to which even practiced writers are prone, 
and constant effort must be exercised to 
overcome them. 

One of these is a habit of lifting the en- 
tire hand from the paper between outlines. 
With every lift of the hand, time equal to 
the writing of one or more strokes is lost. 
If the writer uses a finger movement sole- 
ly, the hand, after a few characters have 
been written, must be either lifted from the 
paper, jerked forward and re-stationed, or 
dragged along the paper to a new resting 
place. And during these ever-recurring 
lifts or shifts, of course the pen is idle. 
The hand should never be lifted from ths 
paper during the course of a line, and nee& 
not be lifted during the writing of a page. 
The hand should rest on the nails of the 
third and fourth fingers, gliding along on 
them smoothly and continuously, with as 
little pressure as possible. The wrist or 
ball of the hand should not touch the 
paper. Only the thumb and first two fin- 
gers, which hold the pen, should be lifted. 

Even when only the writing fingers are 
lifted, and not the entire hand, some writ- 
ers lift the pen too high. Hand in hand 
with this habit goes the error of writing 
the outlines too far apart, entailing unnec- 
essary traveling of the hand along the line 
and from one line to another. The closer 
the pen is kept to the paper, and the short- 
er the distance it has to travel, the more 
speed is possible. 

Phrasing 

Many writers rob themselves of possible 
speed by failure to phrase word-forms that 
are easily phrasable. The benefits of 
phrasing are three-fold: it eliminates the 
loss of time incident to lifting the pen be- 
tween outlines; it permits the abbreviation 
of words commonly joined, as “at the pres- 
ent time,” “we are in receipt’; it allows 
the omission of minor words occurring in 
the group phrased, as “in regard (to the) 
matter,” “out (of the) question.” Phrase 
writing, however, must be done judiciously. 
While all easily-joined, frequently-occur- 
ring word-groups should be phrased, there 
must be no straining after unusual, un- 
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familiar combinations, or awkward, un- 
natural joinings. 
Turning the Leaves of the Notebook 


An operation that occasions an annoying 
loss of time to the great majority of writers 
is turning the leaves of the notebook. Gen- 
erally the hand is allowed to work its way 
down, line after line, until, by the time 
the pen reaches the bottom of the page, the 
hand has slid entirely off from the tablet. 
When the last line is reached, there is a 
wild scramble, in which both hands are 
engaged, to separate the leaf from the 
others and turn it over. During this 
process the speaking goes right on, and 
when the hand finally reaches the top of 
the new page, the writer finds himself 
many words behind. 

Perhaps the most satisfactory method of 
turning the leaves is the following: When 
the hand has traveled about a third of the 
way down the page, push the leaf up a 
little, either with the ball of the little fin- 
ger of the right hand or with the left hand, 
and insert the second finger of the left 
hand under the leaf, keeping the leaf 
pressed flat with the first finger and thumb. 
Then, instead of letting the right hand 
work down the page, keep it on the tablet 
at about the same level and shift the leaf 
up with the first finger and thumb of the 
left hand. The shifting of the leaf can 
easily be accomplished while the pen is 
passing from one line to another. When 
the bottom of the page is reached, lift the 
thumb and first finger, and the second 
finger will turn the leaf over without per- 
ceptible effort. With this method, the 
hand always has a smooth surface, as the 
supporting fingers are always on the tab- 
let, and no time whatever is lost in pass- 
ing from page to page. 

If the obstacles mentioned can be elim- 
inated, the result should be a light, free, 
smooth, continuous, gliding movement. 
High speed is jimpossible without this 
movement, but if once this movement is 
acquired, there is practically no limit, on 
the manual side, to the speed that may be 
attained. 

The Motive Power 


But let it be remembered that the elim- 
ination of all the obstacles in the world 
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will not produce speed. Removing obsta- 
cles is only a negative process. Letting off 
the brakes does not push the engine; there 
must be motive power back of it. And 
the motive power back of rapid shorthand 
writing is practice, practice, practice. It 
is surely betraying no secret to say that 
the greatest obstacle to the attainment of 
speed in shorthand is simply lack of prac- 
tice—intelligent, systematic practice. 


A Well-Planned Course 


But the mistake is so commonly made of 
limiting practice to just one thing—dicta- 
tion. Mr. John R. Gregg says on this 

int: 

“The highest degree of skill in the study 
of everything may be attained most easily 
and quickly by following .a well-planned 
course of training. In the study of short- 
hand such a course of training should pro- 
vide for variety in the methods of practice. 
It is a singular thing how many students 
of shorthand believe that all they need in 
order to attain speed is plenty of ‘dictation 
practice. In athetics or sports of any 
kind, it is generally known that an athlete 
or a player will go ‘stale’ if he is kept 
practicing one thing or in one way all the 
time. A change in the form of training 
or practice enables him to maintain his 
vigor, elasticity and reserve power. Every- 
body recognizes the truth of this idea as 
applied to anything—save shorthand or 
typewriting.” 

The plan of training should embrace 
such features as the copying of shorthand 
plates, to preserve a correct style of writ- 
ing; drill on the frequent combinations, the 
wordsigns, and the common phrases, until 
the execution becomes automatic; writing 
thoroughly practiced matter from dictation, 
to train the hand to swift transitions; writ- 
ing new matter from dictation, to cultivate 
the word-building faculty; reporting lec- 
tures, sermons, etc., whenever opportunity 
offers ; reading back all of one’s own notes; 
reading the correctly-written shorthand in 
the wide range of literature now available 
in the system; drills in penmanship—both 
shorthand penmanship and longhand pen- 
manship to cultivate the free-arm move- 
ment. If a program of this kind is fol- 
lowed, there will be no such things as 
obstacles to speed. 
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The Ambitious Guest—V 
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The Ambitious Guest—VI 
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The Ambitious Guest— VII 
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The Examination for Shorthand Teachers in New York 
High Schools 


T's first examination by the Board 
of Education of New York City 
for regular license to teach Gregg 

Shorthand in day high schools was held 

March 7th in the examination room of 

the Municipal Civil Service. The writ- 

ten examination embraced the principles 
and practice of Gregg stenography, type- 
writing, English, grammar, composition, 
business forms, and standard office equip- 
ment. About seventy-five teachers from 

New York and vicinity and various parts 

of the East participated, both men and 

women being eligible. 

The examination was designed to dis- 
close an intimate knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of the system, and consisted of 
specific questions with regard to rules and 
principles which not only developed a 
knowledge of the system but showed 
whether the candidate was familiar with 
technical teaching processes. Some ques- 
tions on pedagogy and psychology were 
included. 

After the written examination was 
completed an oral examination was given 
to candidates who resided more than one 
hundred miles from New York City. This 
consisted of a class-teaching test, dicta- 
tion at a rate of speed from 85 to 120 
words a minute with transcription, and 
questions relating to teaching problems. 

An innovation was introduced in the 
typewriting test to demonstrate whether 
or not the candidates were really touch 
operators. They were placed in a type- 
writing room at the High School of Com- 
merce and the room darkened so that it 
was impossible to see the keys. An arti- 
cle or exercise was projected on a screen 
by a stereopticon, and the candidates 
asked to copy. That this was a most 
effective but trying test goes without say- 
ing. At the examination held for license 
to teach Gregg Shorthand in the evening 
high schools last June, touch typewriting 
was introduced in the teacher's test for 
the first time. It is probable it will be 
a feature of all tests in the future. 

The object of the examination was to 
create an eligible list of Gregg teachers 


for day and evening high schools of New 
York City. It was directed personally 
by Mr. Jerome A. O'Connell, one of the 
official examiners for the Board of Edu- 
cation of New York. Mr. Frederick R. 
Beygrau, of Columbia University, as- 
sisted Mr. O'Connell in the typewriting 
tests. 

Gregg Shorthand was placed on the au- 
thorized list of text-books to be used in 
the day and evening high schools of New 
York by action of the Board of Educa- 
tion, January Ist, 1915, to be continued 
for five years. The official supply list 
number is 3661. 

The system has been introduced into 
the High School of Commerce, one of the 
most important commercial high schools 
of the city where about 700 students are 
studying the system, the New York Even- 
ing High School, the Brooklyn Evening 
High School, and the Williamsburg 
Evening High School. 

The system has also been introduced 
into Columbia University, New York 
University School of Commerce and 
Finance, and Adelphi College. 


oO° 
Summer School Announcements 
BULLETIN containing information 
about the summer session of Sim- 


mons College, Boston, has just been 


For a copy of this bulletin and 
information about the courses, address the 
Registrar, Simmons College, Boston, Mass. 
Among the special lecturers are Mr. John 
Robert Gregg, whose subject is “Making 


issued. 


Shorthand Teaching Effective,” and 
Rupert P. SoRelle, who will speak on 
“Methods of Teaching Office Training.” 

The University of Pittsburgh has issued 
an announcement of summer courses in 
Gregg Shorthand and methods of teach- 
ing commercial subjects, for which full 
credit will be given towards a degree. A 
special bulletin and full information may 
be secured from Will Grant Chambers, 
Dean of School of Education, University 
of Pittsburgh. 
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School Championship of the New York Metropolitan District 


Tow. Gregg team of five boys from 


the High School of Commerce, New 

York City, has been awarded the 
title of One-Year Championship of the 
New York Metropolitan District by the 
Metropolitan Contest Committee. 

The team was composed of the follow- 
ing members: William S. Rosenberg 
(who also won the School Championship 
of Manhattan, as announced in the March 
number), Daniel Friedman, Saul Denosky, 
Harold Henigson and Percy Manning. 
The contest was open to all high schools 
of the Metropolitan District. 

Although the team from the High School 
of Commerce had had but one year’s in- 
struction (200 hours) they showed decided 
superiority over the team from the Com- 
mercial High School, Brooklyn (Isaac 
Pitman), the only other team to qualify, 
which had had four hundred hours’ instruc- 
tion according to the syllabus. The fol- 
lowing is the tabulation of results: 


School 
HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
COMMERCIAL HIGH SCHOOL 


Under the requirements of the New 
York State Regents, students with 200 
hours’ instruction are only expected to de- 
velop a speed of 50 words a minute on a 
60 per cent grading basis. The team 
from the High School of Commerce ex- 
ceeded the normal expectations for 200 


Systew 
Gregg 


hours’ instruction by 66 per cent with an 
average accuracy of 97.9 per cent. The 
team from the Commercial High School, 
Brooklyn, had received two times the num- 
ber of hours’ instruction. Some of its 
members were graduates and thus had had 
the advantage of three years’ more train- 
ing in high school. Its members average 
two years older than the members of the 
High School of Commerce team. But the 
most impressive feature of the comparison 
is that this graduate team from the Com- 
mercial High School (Pitman) with 400 
hours’ instruction merely lived up to the 
normal speed requirements of the Regents 
for 400 hours’ instruction, while the High 
School of Commerce Team (Gregg) ex- 
ceeded the normal requirements by 66 per 
cent with 97 per cent accuracy. 

The team from the High School of Com- 
merce has been awarded a handsome silver 
cup. The boys composing the team are to 
be warmly congratulated on their signal 

Avg. 

Hours of Yearin Avg. Avg.Net % 
Instruct'n H.S. Age Speed Ace'y 
200 2nd 15 82.5 97.9 


I. Pitman 400 4th 17 101. 97.2 


victory. The winning of a place as the 
best one-year team in the city of New 
York is a distinction decidedly worth 
while. We look for these boys to make 
still better records in the contest next year 
when they have had the full two years’ 
training. 


20° 
The Seven-Unit Honor Circle 


N AMBITION-INSPIRING de- 
vice has been adopted by the John 
Marshall Night High School, Rich- 

It is called “The Seven- 

A circle is divided 


A 


mond, Virginia. 
unit Honor Circle.” 
into seven points, one for each letter of 


the watchword “service.”” The counts are 


as follows: 
This circle, divided into seven parts, repre- 
sents 
1. One unit for an average class grade of 85. 
2. One unit for perfect attendance. (No un- 
excused absence.) 


8. One unit for perfect deportment. (100.) 


4. One unit for the favorable commendation of 
employer. 

5. One unit for three hours’ home preparation 
each week. 

6. One unit for depositing in Savings Depart- 
ment 5 per cent of earnings; or, one unit 
for depositing 1 per cent and contributing 
25 per cent or more to the home income. 

7. One unit as a bonus, if these six are earned. 

These “units” or factors afford a rule by 
which to measure one’s assets for success and 
spell SERVICE. 


The names of the students earning the 
seven units each month are published in 
the school paper. 
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you help yourself. 


Hints for High School Teachers 


OT long ago I conducted a 
“Wordsign Contest” between 
and 


the Junior Sophomore 
Classes of this high school. The Sopho- 
more Class had just finished the seventh 
lesson and as a review for them and also 
for the Junior Class, I conceived the idea 
of holding the contest. They enjoyed 
every minute of it, and needless to say 
studied and reviewed for all they were 
worth in order to uphold the honor of 
their class. The principal was invited 
and he was very much impressed with 


the accuracy and celerity with which each 


pupil answered. Perhaps you would be 
interested to know that I was able to 
“spell down” only one-fourth of the stu- 
dents on each side, making the contest a 
tie. 

Another method of reviewing the Man- 
ual that I have found very effective is 
this: Have each student write a question, 
which they can answer themselves, on a 
slip of paper. Collect the questions in 
class, choose two leaders for sides, have 
the leaders choose their sides, and the 
battle is on. Ask the questions, first one 
side and then the other, marking down 
with a check the number of questions 
which each side misses. I have found 
that this little competition inspires the 
students both individually and as a class. 
They study better, are more interested in 
their work, and find the usually tiresome 
review very enjoyable and “different.”— 
Dorothy O. Coons, Harrison, N. J. 


Making an Erasure 


Rub an eraser over the whole word 
lightly. This takes off the ink which is 
liable to leave a blue or black streak 
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Co-operation is one of the greatest words in the language. By helping others, 
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around the word.. Then you may erase 
the wrong letter without leaving an un- 
tidy appearance.—Louise Briscoe, Bloom- 
ington, Ill. 

A Spelling-Lesson Hint 


How can you test your knowledge of 
your spelling lesson when nobody is 
around to read the words to you? If you 
are a stenographer it is easy! Just write 
the shorthand outlines for the words on 
a blank sheet of paper; then ‘write the 
correct spelling in longhand and compare 
with the book. It’s good shorthand prac- 
tice, too.—H. W. Sharwell, Newark, N. J. 


Keeping Carbons from Slipping 


When writing duplicates, and you come 
toward the end, and there is any reason 
that necessitates turning the work back, 
before doing so, run the paper-clamps 
considerably over toward the center of 
the work. This will steady the paper, 
and keep the carbon copies firmly in ex- 
act alignment.—Helen Turner, New York 
City. 

The Operation and Care of the Typewriter 

All stenographers know how hard it is 
both on the stenographer and on the type- 
writer to get the rubber particles caused 
by erasing out of the inside of the ma- 
chine, once they get in. It is a simple 
matter to move the carriage either to the 
left or to the right, as the case might be, 
whenever it is necessary to erase, so that 
instead of falling down in the machine, 
the particles will fall on the side. The 
larger the carriage, the easier this is done. 

The engineer of the firm for which I 
am working says not to oil the ball bear- 
ings on the typewriter, because typewriter 
oil gums and becomes hard if not wiped 
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off and the dirt collecting with the oil 
soon makes it almost impossible for the 
bearings to run very smoothly. It is all 
right to oil the bars upon which the car- 
riage runs, but the bearings should never 
be oiled. Since the bearings are made 
of the hardest steel, they will not wear 
out as soon as the other parts of the ma- 
chine, while at the same time, they will 
run much better when not oiled. Ball 
bearings should not be oiled except in 
the case when they are fully inclosed, 
thereby making it impossible for dust to 
reach the oil. 

There are three subsidiary feed rolls 
underneath the main feed roll on the Rem- 
ington or Underwood. The stenographer 
who wishes to keep his machine in the 
best of condition will oil the bar upon 
which these feed roils revolve as well as 
put alcohol on the rolls themselves. By 
pressing the paper release and then the 
shift lock, these subsidiary rolls are re- 
leased from the main roll and revolve very 
easily. Pressing the shift lock enables 
the stenographer to get at the machine 
more easily, and oil the bars and rub 
wood alcohol over the rolls. 

A good bit of my work consists of mak- 
ing out reports and statements. This ne- 
cessitates a great deal of underscoring. 
A little practice has enabled me to hit the 
underscore key with both hands alter- 
nately. This makes it possible to hit the 
key so that the typewriter works about 
as fast as a machine gun and according 
to the rest of the office force, it sounds 
like it. 

Some stenographers use a hyphen be- 
tween the dictator's initials and the ste- 
nographer’s when writing them at the end 
of the letter. The colon looks as well 
and saves releasing the shift key. 

When I get so near the bottom of the 
paper that there is danger of it not being 
held in place when the shift key is pressed, 
I write everything excepting the capitals 
and fill them in last.—David Applebaum, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Saving Time in Transcription 

In order to avoid reading my notes twice, 
I make it a practice to make notations 
about extra copies during pauses in the 
dictation, showing the number of copies 
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and the initials of the people to whom they 
are to go. Some dictators supply this in- 
formation before dictating the body of the 
letter, but occasionally in dictating two 
letters on the same subject the dictator 
mentions in the second letter the enclosure 
of a copy of the first, although he has said 
nothing to the stenographer about making 
the extra copy. When this happens I 
turn back and make the notation above the 
first letter at the first opportunity, for it is 
unpleasant, to say the least, to have to 
copy a lengthy, detailed letter—H. L. 
Cobb, Decatur, Iil. 


Quick Reference to Shorthand Notes 

When I go to the manager's private 
office to take dictation, I am often asked, 
“What day last week did we write to Mr. 
Blank?” When a stenographer has a large 
number of letters each day it is impossible 
to remember on just what day a certain 
unimportant letter was written, so I have 
devised a plan whereby I do not have to 
go to the letter file to find that letter in 
order to get the date. 

I use paper-bound notebooks, and on the 
inside of the cover I keep a list of letters 
written each day, putting the date in the 
lefthand corner of the page and writing 
the men’s or firms’ names in full following 
the date. When my day’s letters are all 
written, I copy the names in and rule a 
straight line below the list and I am ready 
for the next day’s list. 

One side of the cover holds the list 
nicely and, when I turn the book, I use the 
other back. When my notebook is filled I 
write the date of the first and last letter, as 
“Jan. 29 to Feb. 6,” on the front cover and 
file away. Much time is saved when look- 
ing for a letter written six months or a 
year ago, as the stenographer has only to 
look over two lists in each book and does 
not have to turn endless number of pages. 
—Alta K. Sawyer, Spokane, Wash. 
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A Series of Specially Selected Business Letters—VIII 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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Phrases Used in U. S. Navy—lIl 
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Setting a Standard 


NE teacher, in writing about Gregg 
O Writer Examinations, says: “I am 
getting better results than ever be- 
fore, because these examinations establish 
a definite standard.”” The importance of a 
definite standard can scarcely be overesti- 
mated. The people who know what they 
are working for are the people who accom- 
plish things. It is the drifters who are 
shipwrecked, and the planners only who 
arrive. 

The Boston Herald tells a story of John 
A. Hill, the multi-millionaire railroad man, 
who died in New York recently: 

A quarter of a century ago, or a bit more, 
John A. Hill was the engineer of a freight train 
in the Colorado mountains. One day, while 
the train waited on a siding, both he and his 
fireman leaned from the cab and gazed dreamily 
at the distant mountain tops. The fireman 
spoke first. 

“What are you dreaming about, 
asked, 

“I was dreaming that I'm going to have a 
:_illion dollars some day,” answered the engi- 
reer. “What are you dreaming about?” 

“Oh, I was dreaming that I'll write a book 
some day,” answered the fireman. 

The story is true. The fireman told it. His 
name was Cy Warman, and he published his 
hooks—several of them, in fact—and reached 
the hearts of millions by his songs. Thus the 
dreams of those young dreamers came true. 


John?” he 


Many similar illustrations may be found 
in the lives of other men and women who 
have accomplished things worth while. The 
dreamers are the men who really do 
things. The fixing of a definite goal is the 
first step towards attaining it. If you 
really want to do a thing, you will not be 
turned aside from your purpose by dis- 
couragement, nor by temporary defeat. 


Someone said of a successful salesman re- 
cently: 


orders he goes after.” 


“He has the habit of landing the 
The habit of suc- 


cess is a valuable habit to acquire, and 
when once formed, it is as difficult to shake 


off as any other habit, good or bad. 


The work of the students who receive 
Gregg Writer Certificates on the first trial 
is always a source of keen satisfaction to 
us, as it must be to the students themselves 
and to their teachers; but the students who 
fail on the first trial and then come back 
with satisfactory papers later are subjects 
of special congratulation. The lesson of 
how to turn a temporary failure into the 
foundation for a permanent success is one 
of the most valuable lessons that any stu- 
dent can learn in school. The business 
world is full of men and women who have 
succeeded only after they have failed. 

Not long ago we heard a young New 
York business woman tell of the unusual 
work she is doing in an unusual way, and 
incidentally at an unusually high salary, 
and the thing which she said that most 
impressed us was this: “The hardest 
things I have had to do are the things that 
have helped me to secure and hold this 
position.” It is the hard-won victory 
which has far-reaching results. The stu- 
dent who gets the most out of his work 
is the one who puts the most into it. In 
stenography as in other professions, the 
shining lights are not the ones who acquire 
the skill with the least effort. The record 
breakers have always been the hard work- 
ers. It is not a case of special ability so 
much as of willingness to pay the price of 
success. 

Within the past few years, many young 
people have won high places in steno- 
graphic and shorthand reporting work, but 
they have always been hard working 
young people. They have had the ad- 
vantage of modern methods of training, 
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and of learning a modern system of short- 
hand ; but so have thousands of other young 
people who started out with equal ad- 
vantages. The difference has been largely 
due to the fact that the ones who arrived 
have been driven by a definite ambition, 
and that they have been working for a 
definite goal. 

The great thought back of the Gregg 
Writer Certificate plan has been the estab- 
lishment of a definite standard, and the 
provision of definite awards at definite 
stages of advancement. This definite 
award for reaching a definite standard is 
also the thought back of the O. G. A. and 
O. A. T. certificate plans and the success 
of these schemes has been due to the fact 
that teachers and students alike have been 
quick to realize the desirability of these 
definite standards and the importance of 
having something tangible to work for— 
something not too far away. 


© 


A Dictation Exercise on the New 
Prefixes 


N THE Learners’ Department of the 


February magazine, we presented 

some recent extensions of the tr prin- 
ciple, with illustrative words. The fol- 
lowing sentences have been arranged to 
give dictation practice on some of the 
words coming under this principle: 

Her metropolitan experiences have furnished 
her with material for her literary work. 

The problem is to find the lateral surface 
of the cylinder using metric measurements. 

My friend has gone to Australia to take a 
position as matron of a large institution. 

The Austrian patriot found it impossible 
to maintain a neutral attitude in the dispute 
which arose. 

On her visit to the metropolis she pur- 
chased a pattern hat trimmed with ostrich 
plumes. 

The position promised by his patron did 
not materialize. 

I decided to use a petroleum engine for 
motive power. 

When they explored the cave they were much 
surprised to find that all organic matter had 
become petrified. 

A large part of the air we breathe is nitro- 
ren. 

: After a careful investigation of the wreck, 
they came to the conclusion that the explosive 
used was nitroglycerine. 

The tvpist used a metronome to improve 
the rhythm of his work. 
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She considers herself a patrician because 
her maternal relatives came over in the May- 
flower. 

This metrical composition should not be 
interpreted too literall fo 

She has a patronizing manner, in spite of the 
fact that she has been practically ostracized 
from good society. 

When the letter carrier reached the corner, 
he found that the letter box had been robbed 
during the night, though the police declared 
that the street was well patrolled. 


° 


A Test on Lessons Seven to Twelve 
N THE March Gregg Writer we pub- 


lished a list of questions on the first six 

lessons in the Manual. At the request 
of a number of readers, this series will be 
completed. In this issue we give questions 
on Lessons Seven to Twelve, inclusive, and 
in the May issue, questions on the last six 
lessons in the Manual will be published. 
These questions will be especially valuable 
to self-taught students who have no oppor- 
tunity to measure their work by the work 
of others, and who have no teacher to point 
out to them the most important features of 
each lesson. 


1. Write the shorthand forms for the 
following compound words: however, some- 
time, whereas, notwithstanding, neverthe- 
less. 

Illustrate the method of forming the 
past tense of wordsigns by five examples. 

How do you add the termination er to 
a wordsign? Illustrate by five words. 

2. Give six rules for phrasing, illus- 
trating each rule by three examples. 

3. When may to be represented by ¢ in 
phrases? Give five words illustrating. 

When is n omitted in been? Give three 
examples. 

4. How is of the expressed? Give three 
illustrations. 

Write the following: as well as, from 
time to time, day after day. 

5. When is the den blend used for do 
not? Illustrate. 

How is don’t expressed? Illustrate. 

6. Write the shorthand forms for: 
Dear Sir, Yours truly, Very truly yours, 
Yours respectfully, We are in receipt. 

7. Explain the abbreviating principle 
and give five words illustrating its use. 
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8. Give three cases in which the circle 
vowel is reversed to express r. Write three 
words for each case. 

9. How is s added to words ending in 
a reverse circle? Write five words illus- 
trating this rule. 

10. When is s written contrary to the 
usual rule to express r? Give five illus- 
trations. 

11. Write five words in which r is 
omitted in the body of a word. 

12. How do we express war and wor 
at the beginning of words? Write three 
words illustrating each. 

18. Before what letters is d omitted? 
Illustrate fully. 

14. Write the shorthand outlines for 
the following words: advise, advance, 
avoid, admire. Use each in a phrase. 

15. When may ¢ or d be omitted? 
Write five words illustrating. 

How is ld expressed? Illustrate by five 
words. 

16. Write the shorthand forms for the 
following words, and give the rules for the 
omission of vowels illustrated by each 
word: theory, tune, fun, sugar, pity, stop, 
crush. 

17. Write one word beginning with 
each of the following: dis, mis, de, be, re. 

18. Write the following words in short- 
hand, and give the rule which applies: 
away, awhile, ahead. 

How is w expressed in the body of a 
word? Illustrate by three words. 

19. Write three words showing how 
each of the following endings are ex- 
pressed: ing, thing, ings, ly, ily, ally. 

20. Write the shorthand forms for the 
following: 7, 600, $800, 8000, $8000, 
900,000, 2,000,000, $2,000,000, 4 Ibs., 300 
Ibs., 3000 lbs., 300,000 Ibs. 

21. Write one word illustrating the 
use of the following joined prefixes: after, 
al, or, ul, com, con, ceg, em, im, en, in, 
un, ex, for, fur, out, per, pro, sub. 

22. Write the following words and give 
the rule which applies to each: forearm, 
subway, immaterial, emit. 

23. Write the following words in 
shorthand: experience, expect, except, ex- 
ercise, excellent, order, subject, exchange, 
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person, consideration, already, altogether, 
confident, progress, communicate. 

24. Write one word beginning with 
each of the following: contr, constr, extr, 
inter, intel, instr, restr, retr, detr, distr, 


electr, alter, ultra. 


Intermediate Certificate Word List 


Alternate, already, afternoon, perfect, any- 
one, misguide, consider, balance, extreme, ad- 
duce, control, told, away, find, music, adjust, 
almost, never, run, gently, dart, immodest, 
capital, lunch, introduce, constraint, probably, 
freight, country, learn, hold, everyone, solution, 
week after week, headway, clearly, advice, bird, 
disarm, want, bad, share, belong, cart, return, 
field, in such a way, equal, serge, you have 
been, communicate, in the world, large, drop, 
send, bold, ought to know, reverse, above, ad- 
join, tire, ledgers, newspaper, garden, charm- 
ing, at a loss, march, duplicate, found, sermon, 
end of the day, finally, report, 600 lbs., search, 
opinion, unconscious, in regard to the matter, 
contrary, desire, lard, attract, somehow, after- 
thought, from year to year, effort, advance, 

or, dealings, hearty, ordinary, where, occur, 
armer, $400, acceptance, ground, concert, inner, 
one of our. 

Submit, force, imprint, electricity, subject, 
one of the most, order, ultimate, exercise, 
always, cold, experience, to let, enthusiasm, 
admit, except, house, trunk, expect, ladders, 
war, woe, outfit, inconstant, I do not know, 
fortune, discontinue, pardon, re-enforce, thank, 
ward, comply, therein, shirt, sublime, three, 
avoid, more than, unkind, corporation, ultra- 
marine, you do not see, inconvenient, to which, 
fast, young, unforeseen, worse, retribution, 
wherefore, gone, unfortunate, in reply to your, 
hardest, inexpensive, what, console, Dear Sirs, 
starch, allow, we don’t care, excess, meantime, 
restrain, guarantee, furnace, regret, persist, 
admire, represented, instrument, has _ been, 
legion, jury,*Yours very truly, of all, inform, 
recommend, spirit, unprofessional, dare, ex- 
haust, distress, liberty, latest, subside, giver, 
emboss, warn, throughout, redistribution, I 
don’t see, sold, stars, brown, credit, demand, 
worry, as good as, outcome. 


oO° 
on ast calling is for each of us best 


and most sacred in which we can do 

the most good. Each one’s life 
work must be determined by his aptitude 
and opportunity. It is honest effort that 
counts for our growth, and that, full of 
the spirit of helpfulness, builds up our 
strength and makes for the development 
of character.— Deborah Steelman. 
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“Order of Gregg Artists” 


is a clan composed of artistic writers of the system, which has for its object the 


development of artistry in writing. This department is the official 
spokesman of the clan. Conducted by Winifred Kenna, O. G. A., 
24 E. 28th Street, New York City, to whom all communications 





HOW TO BECOME A MEMBER OF THE 
O. G. A.: Make two copies of the article “O. G. A. 
Test” in your very best shorthand. Send one copy 
to the editor of this department, the other retain 
for comparison with the Shorthand “plate” which 
will appear in the June issue. If your cop 
yossesses the necessary artistic qualities, you will 
j awarded an “O. é. A.” certificate, and your 
name will appear in the published list of members. 
An examination fee of twenty-five cents must ac- 
company your test. A _ test is good only until 
the 15th of the month following date of publication, 

The O. G. A. is a select company of artists, and 
membership is granted only to those whose notes 
show unquestionable artistic merit. It is worth 
your while to try for membership. You may not 
succeed the first time you try, because the stand- 
ard is very high. But you will not know until 
you do try. 

The emblem of the clan is a triangle inclosing 
the characters O. G. A. The left side of the triangle 
stands for “theory,” the right side for “accuracy” 
and the base for “beauty”—the three qualities that 
go to make up artistic writing. 


E WERE right in saying that the 
W third annual contest was going to 

be a red-letter event in O. G. A. 
history. There is still another month for 
papers to come in, but up to the mo- 
ment of writing we have received 1016 
copies of the article, “Look Over the Heads 
of the Crowd.” That is very nearly up 
to the number of papers which had been 
received at the close of the contest last 
year. We are not going to make any 
predictions about the tests which will come 
in between now and the closing date, 
April 20. We would much rather tell 
you all about them in the May Gregg 
Writer. But we did want to make some 
slight mention of the wonderful response 
to the contest announcement. 

This month most of the space allotted 
to the O. G. A. Department will have to 
be given to the list of new members, which 
includes the names of all those whose 
papers were received before March 20 
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and accepted by the O. G. A. Committee. 
We are going to mail the certificates to 
these new members just as soon as possi- 
ble, but every one of the papers will be 
held until the final contest decisions are 
made. 


The O. G. A. Emblem Circular 


A very attractive circular about the O. 
G. A. emblems is now in preparation and 
will be ready for distribution shortly. If 
you would like a copy of the circular, 
send a postal card request and one will be 
sent to you immediately. We must empha- 
size here the fact that only members of 
the Order are granted the privilege of 
wearing one of the O. G. A. emblems. It 
would be decidedly unfair to allow those 
who are not members to wear the same 
pins and rings that are worn by those 
who have taken the prescribed test and 
been awarded a membership card. We 
would refer those who are not members, 
but are interested in joining the Order, to 
the instructions for making application 
given at the beginning of the department. 


Extracts from Letters 


Every test brings in its share of inter- 
esting communications, but it has hap- 
pened that the last few months we have 
not been able to make quotations from any 


of the letters. Space is at a premium 
this month, but nevertheless we are going 
to quote briefly from several of the letters 
which have come in. 

The following paragraphs are taken 
from a letter sent us by Mrs. Charles 
Barker, East Auburn, California: 

I am sending you my work on the O. G. A. 
test. Even if it does not receive favorable 
consideration, I feel that I have been bene- 
fited by making the effort. 

I will state that I was over fifty rs of 
age when I decided to master sho I 
had two reasons: One was that I wished to 
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be able to take notes of lectures. Another 
was that I loved the work. I also wish to say 
that I have had no assistance except what I 
have had from the Manual. I have had the 
Gregg Writer this year. Have had no dicta- 
tion except as I have tried to take notes of 
an occasional lecture or sermon. 


The second reason which Mrs. Barker 
gives for wishing to study shorthand con- 
tains the keynote to her success. 

Miss Joyce Maduro, of New Rochelle, 
New York, brings out in her letter the 
fact that the Gregg Writer has been of 
great help to her in her study of short- 
hand. 


I am very glad to have this growese of 
showing my appreciation of the Gregg Writer, 
as I am a great admirer and upholder of the 


magazine. It has helped me in many ways, 
and shown me that plate reading is very 
essential. 


We have always known that persist- 
ency is one of the strongest character- 
istics of those who desire to become 
members of the Order of Gregg Artists, 
and our convictions are strengthened 
every now and then by letters received 
from applicants. The letter written by 
Miss Emma McCallum, Ortonville, Minn., 
is indicative of the O. G. A. spirit: 

T have been an exceedingly interested reader 
of the Gregg Writer for nearly one and a half 
years (when I first began the study of Gregg 
Shorthand) and though for some time past 
I have read every word of the “Order of 
Gregg Artists” corner, I have never had 
enough confidence in my ability to make an 
attempt to pass the test. However, each 
month my desire to become one of you has 
grown stronger, and this month I decided to 
enter the lists. I warn you that I shall stay 
“on the job” until I get a_ certificate, too. 
Though I have been out of school several 
months less than a year, I find my knowledge 
of Gregg my most valuable asset. 


Correction of Papers 


There seems to be a little misunder- 
standing about the fate of the papers 
which are rejected by the O. G. A. com- 
mittee. When the Order was started it 
was thought that the best way to help un- 
successful applicants to raise their writ- 
ing to the required standard was to 
correct their tests in detail, making sug- 
gestions for improvement. Times with- 
out number we have received letters 
thanking us for the help thus given, so 
we know that this correction plan has the 
approval of our readers. 
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The New Test 


E HAVE all been reading a great 
W deal about preparedness these 
days, and the following is one 
of the best articles on the subject that 
has been published. You will find it in- 
teresting, we know. This test will be 


good until May 20. 


Preparedness 

The spirit of preparedness is the normal 
product of the spirit that is in man. It is 
indeed true that squirrels store their nuts in 
anticipation of the coming winter; and many 
kinds of the lower animals have curious and 
subtle ways of providing food and habitat for 
themselves and their offspring. But only human 
beings can predict and intelligently forestall 
the future, can frame and execute elaborate 
complicated plans to turn its anticipated 
happenings to their own advantage. We ex- 
pect to see this spirit in every rational person 
as a proof of his rationality. We found 
schools to prepare our boys and girls for 
college; and we require of the college that it 
shall do its part in preparing them further for 
their future lives. The law-school teaches 
the intending lawyer how to prepare his briefs. 
The physician must learn that art of analysis 
which shall keep him ready and alert to meet 
every changing symptom of his patient. And 
the message of the preacher is, for life or 
death: “Be ye also ready, for in such an hour 
as ye think not.” Not to have the spirit of 
preparedness is to be a traitor to the reason 
which makes man, of all known existences, 
nearest to the divine. 

But the possession of this spirit puts an 
obligation on its possessor. Whatever form 
of life one is living, one is therefore bound to 
take notice of the signs of approaching, not 
to say threatening events, and, so far as lies 
within one’s power, to be prepared to meet 
them. Amongst the so-called common people 
there is no more popular test of the virtues 
of the male head of the family than that he 
shall be a good “provider;” and this same 
male head of the family feels himself justi- 
fied in complaining that he has not been justly 
treated if, on returning home from his day’s 
work, he finds his supper has not been made 
ready. Indeed, all our moral judgments about 
others depend quite as much upon whether 
we find this spirit of readiness constantly in 
control, or not, as upon what they actually 
make out to accomplish at any present mo- 
ment. On the other hand, the spirit of frivol- 
ity, “don’t care what happens,” is essentially 
immoral and fatal to any real success in life. 
—George Trumbull Ladd, in McClure’s Maga- 
zine. 
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List of New O. G. A. Members 
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pb XcePT a living man there is nothing more wonderful than a book! a 

message to us from the dead—from human souls we never saw, who lived, 
And yet these, in those little sheets of 
paper, speak to us, arouse us, terrify us, comfort us, open their hearts to us as 
brothers.—Charles Kingsley. 
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The Question of Economy—I 
(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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‘*A Notable Gathering of Enthusiastic Teachers’”’ 
As Seen by Mr. Cari C. Marshall, Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Among the writers in our professional magazines, Mr. Carl C. Marshall holds a unique place. 
For many years his comments on the live issues of commercial education have been eagerly 
read, and his conclusions carry weight everywhere. No convention has been complete until 
summed up by his graphic pen; no discussion closed without his opinion—always clearly 
thought out and fearlessly expressed. He has stood consistently for high ideals, and the 
courage to stand by his convictions has never been lacking. When a cause in which he believes 
needs defense, he strikes straight from the shoulder. He is equally ready to “give a man his 
flowers, here and now.” The following ow of the convention of the Eastern Gregg 
Shorthand Association appeared in the January number of the Business Educator. This 
tribute is deeply appreciated—the more so because the writer’s son, Mr. Clyde Marshall, is an 
expert writer of geometric shorthand, and one of the ablest exponents of the system which 





he uses so skillfully. 


Y TWO weeks in Boston have been 
M succeeded by an equal season in 
New York. In a later article I 
hope to put before you pen-pictures of 
some of the men and things of this vast 
and complicated city. But just now I must 
limit myself to a brief account of a notable 
gathering of enthusiastic teachers which 
was held on the last two days of Thanks- 
giving week at Hotel McAlpin. This 
was the meeting of the “Eastern Gregg 
Shorthand Association.” 

Let me remark at the outset that anyone 
who regards this and similar meetings of 
the Gregg enthusiasts as mere schemes for 
advertising Mr. Gregg’s shorthand pub- 
lications, is making a fundamenta] and 
absurd mistake. However, I am not going 
to waste valuable time in debating this 
proposition. A hundred years from now 
John Robert Gregg will be known to our 
descendants as the father and perfecter 
of script stenography. His thousands of 
followers and friends in the shorthand 
world thoroughly realize this, and in their 
loyalty to and high regard for this re- 
markable man and his work, insist on pay- 
ing their tribute to him now while he is 
among them, rather than to deck with 
immortelles his cold effigy in marble or 
bronze after he has passed away. For 
one, I confess to a sympathy with this 
idea of giving a man his flowers while he 
is still alive, and I am glad to have seen 
the glow and felt the warmth of the 
gpontaneous personal tribute to Mr. 
Gregg, that was evinced by the enthusiastic 
meeting in New York in Thanksgiving 
week, 

The gathering, however, was very 
much more than a mere manifestation of 
favor for Gregg shorthand and its popular 


author. Many subjects other than short- 
hand were broadly treated by able peo- 
ple. Thus the topics, “The Teaching of 
English in a Commercial Course,” by Dr. 
Heydick, Chairman of the Department of 
English in the New York High School of 
Commerce, and “Shorthand from the 
Viewpoint of a Business Man,” by Hon. 
George M. LaMonte, Insurance and Bank- 
ing Commissioner of New Jersey, would 
alone give dignity to the proceedings of 
any convention. “Inspirational Talks to 
Students,” by Horace G. Healey, was an- 
other address of a high order. Mr. Healey, 
always a fluent and forceful speaker, fairly 
outdid himself and sounded a lofty key- 
note for higher ideals in all education. 
Participating in the discussions, also, were 
men like Dr. Forbes, of Rochester, Free- 
man Taylor, of Philadelphia, Dr. Bey- 
grau, of Columbia University, and many 
other teachers and schoolmen of promi- 
nence. Mich of the success of any con- 
vention consists in having a good president. 
You can imagine what it meant to have 
John E. Gill, of Trenton, on this job— 
that is, you can, if you happen to have 
the good fortune to know Gill. He is a 
man who unites the directness and energy 
of a Roosevelt with the grace and courtli- 
ness of a Wilson—a sort of combination 
of a high voltage dynamo with the warmth 
and snappy sparkle of a hickory fire. How 
everybody enjoyed him! 

Then there was Mr. Gregg himself, 
modest, strong, earnest and full of zeal 
for his cause, who talked not in the lan- 
guage of egotism or of condescension, so 
common to acknowledged leaders, but 
rather as an elder brother or comrade. 
Most successful exponents of a great idea 
are either fanatical, vain, egotistical or 
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dogmatic, and often all four. Mr. Gregg 
is neither. He is strong and uncompromis- 
ing, and can and will fight when attacked, 
but he is the same modest, genial, unas- 
suming and democratic gentleman that he 
was when I knew him in his obscurity 
twenty years ago. His notable success 
has not so much as turned the wrong way 
a single hair of his handsome head. All 
honor, say I, to men who can fight and 
still be chivalric to friend and foe alike, 
who can achieve success and still be un- 
spoiled by it. 

There is much more of interest that I 
might write about this snappy convention; 
for instance, the teaching contest for the 
gold medal, which was won by Miss Sally 
Parker, of Richmond; the meeting of pri- 
vate school managers, presided over by 
Dr. J. A. Forbes, of the Rochester Busi- 
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ness Institute, and who was himself chosen 
president of the Eastern Gregg Associa- 
tion for the coming year; the presentation 
of the medals; the many interesting per- 
sons present, including Charley Swem, 
President Wilson's stenographer, who was 
enabled to look in on the convention 
through the fact that his Chief came to 
New York to see the Army-Navy football 
game, and could doubtless do his rooting 
without a stenographer, thus allowing 
Charley a day off without a tie-up in the 
functions of the Government. 

All these, however, must be passed with 
a mention, for my space is already more 
than used up. So I close with a toast to 
the occasion, to all who helped to make it 
so successful, and to John Robert Gregg, 
who is getting what is coming to him and 
deserves it. 


oO° 
The Gregg Association World 


lished by the Gregg Shorthand 

Federation and affiliated associa- 
tions, made its bow April 1. It will be 
publishe? for the present every two 
months. It contains a number of inter- 
esting pictures of Greggites and is full of 
live news items of Gregg Shorthand asso- 
ciations throughout the country. The sub- 
scription price is 50c a year. A subscrip- 
tion to the paper is included in the annual 
membership fee in the Gregg Shorthand 
Federation. 

Among the contents of the first number 
may be mentioned the following articles: 
How to Organize a Gregg Shorthand As- 
sociation; The Preparation and Delivery 
of Convention Addresses; the Story of 
the Organization Banquet and Program 
of the Boston Greggites; an interesting 
account of the Washington's Birthday 
program of the Washington Gregg Short- 
hand Society, and also toasts, program 
suggestions, and news from cities where 
associations are being organized. 

The object of the Gregg Association 
World is to knit together Gregg teachers, 
reporters, writers and  stenographers 
throughout the country; to make them pull 
together and help them think along the 
lines of their particular work, bring out 


Tiss Gregg Association World, pub- 


valuable ideas, stimulate ambition and 
promote acquaintance with one another 
and with business men. It will be a me- 
dium of expression for association mem- 
bers and a carrier of news of the doings 
of Gregg associations all over the world. 
Before the end of the year, it is planned 
to organize, under the direction of the 
Federation, many more local and sectional 
Gregg Shorthand associations. 


eO° 
Moved and Seconded 
| Sage ARMSTRONG says a lawyer 


acquaintance of his, who lives in Se- 

attle, was retained to defend a darky 
accused of absconding with the funds of 
a colored debating society. The outlook 
for the defendant was rather black. 

At the trial the attorney for the defense 
arose, as soon as the charge had been read, 
and said: 

“Your Honor, I move that this indict- 
ment be dismissed PP 

Before he could proceed further his cli- 
ent was on his feet, too, addressing the 
Bench without a trace of embarrassment. 

“Your Honah,” said the defendant 
briskly, “I seconds dat motion.”—Satur- 
day Evening Post. 
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Artistic Shorthand Writing as a Diversion 





in shorthand—a letter written in 

a very beautiful style of shorthand 
—which started us on a new and interest- 
ing line of thought about shorthand prin- 
ciples and practice. When one has lived 
in a shorthand atmosphere for—well, we 
shall not say how many—years, a new 
thought on the subject is a very refreshing 
thing. 

The writer of the letter has used geo- 
metric shorthand for nearly forty years. 
More than that, he has been an enthusiastic 
student and teacher of the subject, and in 
using the word “student” we mean that he 
has never ceased to be interested in all 
phases of the art. He is the author of one of 
the best known text-books on the subject, 
and has contributed many articles to short- 
hand magazines which have been of value 
to the profession. In particular he has 
made close scientific analyses of the notes 
of the expert writers who have achieved 
distinction in national speed contests, and 
from these analyses has drawn instructive 
deductions as to how the pressure of high 
speed work affects the manual and mental 
problems in shorthand writing. 


A FEW days ago we received a letter 


We hazard the conjecture that, having 
almost exhausted the possibilities of scien- 
tific and philosophic investigation of the 
geometric styles, he took up the study of 
our system with a view to arriving at a 
satisfactory explanation of why a system 
so different from the geometric style had 
attained so much popularity, and had been 
adopted by many teachers for whose judg- 
ment he had a great deal of respect. Be 
that as it may, the extract from his letter 
to which we referred suggests an interest- 
ing train of thought. It is: 

The artistic side of the system gave me the 
strongest appeal and I shall not rest content 
until my shorthand has all the grace and fluency 
of the best writers. You can understand the 
fascination Gregg Shorthand has for me when 
I say that in the writing of it I find relaxation 
and diversion. If this were not true I could 
not have given it the practice that I have dur- 
ing the past year. 

The thought that came to us on reading 
the letter was this: that many writers and 
teachers of long experience with the geo- 
metric styles are disappointed in our sys- 
tem at first because it is so easy, logical 
and definite that “there is nothing to it”’— 
to quote the expression of one of them. 
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They have spent years in delving into the 
intricacies, ramifications, classifications 
and modifications of the various rules and 
principles,—and exceptions to rules and 
principles—and have a feeling that the 
time and effort they have spent in this 
direction entitle them to an authoritative 
opinion when shorthand principles or 
shorthand systems are under consideration. 
It has been a splendid intellectual exercise 
for them to consider the arguments, pro 
and con, between the various Pitmanic 
styles as to the extent to which certain 
principles, such as the various attachments, 
half-lengthening, double-lengthening, etc., 
may be carried, and having. arrived at 
definite conclusions on the subject they 
are loath to see all of this knowledge abso- 
lutely thrown aside. When asked about 
our system, such an authority on Pitmanic 
_ shorthand usually runs hurriedly through 
the pages of the book to see how these 
various principles or expedients are ap- 
plied and is simply shocked and disgusted 
to find that they are not even mentioned. 
It is perfectly natural that he should 
promptly and unhesitatingly condemn the 
system as “unworthy of serious considera- 
tion.” 

When serving on boards of governors or 
committees of various club organizations, 
we have been amused to see how the 
lawyer members of such committees in- 
dulge in academic discussions as to the 
most fantastical possibilities of misinter- 
pretation or misconstruction of the sim- 
plest resolution. The laymen on the com- 
mittees have had to sit back and listen to 
highly technical discussions of what ap- 
peared to be plain, simple, matter-of-fact 
resolutions. It was the result of the legal 
training and legal practice—but it has in- 
volved a fearful waste of time. 

So it usually is with those who have de- 
voted a large portion of their lives to the 
investigation or practice of a certain style 
of shorthand—it is just another illustra- 
tion of the force of habit in governing the 
thoughts and actions of the individual. 

If for any reason, such as being obliged 
to give instruction in the system, a writer 
such as we have described takes up the 
study of our system he has a sense of dep- 
rivation because of the simplicity and 
definiteness of the rules and word-forms. 
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He actually regrets the lack of diversity 
of opinion or diversity of practice. If he 
proceeds with the study and practice of 
the system for a year or so there comes a 
time when, like the writer of the letter we 
have quoted, he finds an entirely different 
form of relaxation and diversion from that 
which is experienced with the older sys- 
tems. It is in the development of the 
artistic writing of the system. TT he has 
the artistic instinct, he may develop an 
extraordinary interest and delight in this 
phase of the subject, for there comes a 
realization that, like painting, sculpture 
and other great arts, the artistic writing 
of the system is capable of infinite variety 
of treatment. The study of the various 
forms becomes a never-ending source of 
interest and pleasure. This, of course, is 
due to the flexibility of the forms and the 
predominance of curves as compared with 
the rigid mathematical forms of the geo- 
metric styles. He finds that instead of 
there being “nothing to it,” the system 
presents illimitable possibilities of individ- 
ual judgment and practice from the artistic 
side. In this way it unites to a wonderful 
degree combined mental and physical re- 
laxation and diversion. 


oOo 
Two Interesting Events 


N THE past month we had the 
I pleasure of addressing two audiences 

composed of enthusiastic writers of 
shorthand in cities that are widely 
separated. 

One was a meeting of the Gregg Short- 
hand Society of Washington, D. C., on 
Washington's Birthday, and the other was 
a meeting of writers of the system in San 
Juan, Porto Rico, on March 14th. We 
have very pleasant recollections of both 
events. Nothing could exceed the cordial- 
ity and friendliness of both audiences. In 
Washington we met some old-time friends, 
and many new ones. ‘To be introduced to 
the audience by the president of the so- 
ciety, Mr. Charles L. Swem, was in itself 
a very delightful experience, for if there is 
one thing more than another that stands 
out as a complete vindication of the cause 
we have long advocated, we believe it is 
the achievements and career of Mr. Swem 
—from office boy at fifteen years of age 
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to personal stenographer and official re- 
porter to the President of the United 
States at twenty! 

The meeting in San Juan was an unex- 
pected and very pleasant episode in a trip 
to Porto Rico, and will long be remembered 
by Mrs. Gregg and the writer. Both audi- 
ences were composed almost entirely of 
stenographers in the government service, 
but they differed widely in one respect: 
those in Washington were using the sys- 
tem for the English language, and those in 
San Juan for the Spanish language. Both 
audiences, however, manifested the same 
spirit of enthusiasm and loyalty to the 
system. The meeting in San Juan was 
organized and ably presided over by that 
loyal friend of the system, Mr. M. Lozano, 
Secretary and Stenographer to the Com- 
missioner of the Interior. 

While in San Juan we had the pleasure 
of visiting the University of Porto Rico, 
the Central High School, Ponce, the Cen- 
tral High School, San Juan, the High 
School at Mayaguez, the Y. M. C. A., San 
Juan, at all of which institutions the sys- 
tem is being taught. At some of the 
schools we were given the privilege of act- 
ing as a substitute teacher. The sight of a 
class in shorthand and a blackboard always 
did havc an irresistible attraction for us! 

Perhaps we shall be able to tell more 
about our visit to Porto Rico next month. 


oO° 
A Just Tribute 


R. SAMUEL M. WILLIAMS, 
M special staff correspondent of the 
‘New York World, accompanying 
President Wilson during his recent trip 
through the Central West when he de- 
livered his series of speeches on “Prepared- 
ness,” wrote, for The Editor and Pub- 
lisher (the national organ of the newspaper 
business) a special article entitled “A 
Swing Around the Circle,” in which he 
recited the things which were of profes- 
sional interest to newspaper men. The 
following paragraph is taken from this 
article : 
Did you ever hear of Swen:—Charles L. 
Swem, formerly of Trenton, N. J.? The next 
time you see the President in any public place, 


look close to him for a boyish-appearing little 
chap, with a round, chubby, smiling face. That's 
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Swem, Mr. Wilson's personal stenographer, the 
cleverest disciple that old Isaac or Benn Pit- 
man ever had. Without Swem, the newspapers 
would not have the President's speeches turned 
out in perfect manifold copies in incredibly 
short time; without him, the life of a corre- 
spondent with the President would be an im- 
possible task. Anywhere, everywhere the Presi- 
dent speaks Swem is there, never missing a 
word. How he gets there no one knows, unless, 
as some of the boys say, he hides beneath the 
President’s coat-tails. Nor could the White 
House train get along so smoothly without 
Warren F. Johnson, Swem’s twin, stenographer 
to Secretary Tumulty. The team-work of these 
two boys, their absolute devotion to their 
chiefs and their assistance to the press, are 
worthy of recognition. 


The only incorrect statement in the 
above is the one about Mr. Swem being a 
Pitmanic writer. Mr. Swem is a writer of 
Gregg shorthand—and so is Mr. Johnson. 
And every time we hear of them, there’s 
a warm glow in our heart! 


oO° 
A Well-Merited Rebuke 
Re Sons in the firm of Isaac Pitman 


& Sons in their advertising made a 

bold and unscrupulous attempt to 
represent Mr. E. N. Miner as indorsing 
the opinions of a correspondent who sug- 
gested that geometric shorthand might be 
superior to the graphic style. In the last 
issue of the Shorthand Reporters’ World, 
Mr. Miner says: 

We much regret that our publishing, in our 
January number, an inquiry from a correspond- 
ent ‘soliciting discussion upon the question as 
to whether a geometric style of shorthand was 
not more conducive to speed and legibility than 
a graphic style, should have been made use of 
by an advertiser in a manner which seems to 
reflect that, as the editor of this magazine, we 
would express any opinion upon the subject. 
This is especially regrettable for the reason 
that the editor of this magazine is well known 
as an old writer of Pitmanic shorthand, having 
learned and written shorthand before the Gregg 
—the present largely current graphic style— 
had been invented. 

Yet, had the inquiry from our correspondent 
been reversed—had he asked, “Is it not true 
that a graphic style, like the Gregg, when 
scientifically used in the hands of an expert, will 
more readily and better serve the difficult re- 

uirements of court reporting, than a geomet- 
ric style like the Pitman?”—we should have pub- 
lished his question just the same, as we did the 
other, without editorial comment, for the 
reason, as stated in the article referred to, 
that “We consider discussion of such vital ques- 
tions to be advisable,” and we might have added 
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enlightening and educating. And, had the 
advertiser referred to gone further down in the 
article to which he calls attention, he must have 
quoted the apparently reflected opinion of our 
correspondent that Pitmanic shorthand has not 
“been proven equal to all the uirements of 
present-day verbatim sapertiog,” ten after ask- 
ing this last question he goes on further to ask: 
“If verbatim reporting is not now always pos- 
sible, is the lacking in the hand or in the short- 
hand?” 

The editor of this magazine has stated, em- 
yhatically, in both issues which have been pub- 
lished, and now as emphatically repeats, that 
we are not an advocate of any particular style 
of shorthand, and desires it distinctly under- 
stood that he must not be regarded as such. 
This magazine is published just as much in the 
interests and for the furtherance of Gregg 
Shorthand as it is for any of the Pitmanic 
styles; we draw our support from all alike and 
we have no editorial opinion regarding the rela- 
tive merits of —— or graphic, of shaded 
or light-line styles. 

But nothing can abash the Pitman firm 
of Bath or its representative in New York. 
Misrepresentation after misrepresentation 
comes blithely along. Probably the firm, 
and its New York representative, act on 
the theory that misrepresentation is never 
overtaken—that it is utterly impossible for 
the exposure to reach all of those who read 
the original statement or to undo the im- 
pression made by it. There seems no other 
reasonable explanation of the persistent 
and continued stream of misrepresentation 
that flows from that source. 

In Great Britain the misrepresentations 
of the Pitman firm are, if that is possible, 
even more audacious than in this country. 
It is a satisfaction to find that teachers 
generally—on both sides of the ocean— 
have formed a very definite opinion about 


the value of any statements coming from. 


the Bath firm or its New York represen- 


tative. 
oOo 
Brevities 
On Saturday, March 4, Miss Ella A. 
Anderson, of the Chicago office of the 


Gregg Publishing Company, was married 
to Mr. Joseph Richer. Mrs. Richer has 


hundreds of friends among Gregg teach- 
ers and writers, who will want to extend 
to her and her husband their best wishes 
for a long and happy life together. 

Mrs. Richer is an expert shorthand 
writer, and a wonderfully rapid and ac- 
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curate typist; but her remarkable mem- 
ory for names, addresses, and other im- 
portant details is the thing that has given 
her a unique place in the Gregg organiza- 
tion. She came into the Chicago office 
straight from school, and has worked in 
practically every department. The record 
system which has been developed under 
her supervision has resulted in a collection 
of information about schools, teachers, and 
school officials which could not possibly 
be duplicated. 


If continued promotion and the friend- 
ship and appreciation of the people with 
whom she has worked are the measure of 
success, Mrs. Richer has certainly made a 
big success of the work she has been doing. 


* * #@# 


We are receiving many clippings from 
local newspapers in all parts of the coun- 
try about the various certificates which are 
granted to students in connection with the 
departments of the Gregg Writer. One of 
the commercial teacher's chief problems is 
the devising of ways and means of keeping 
the work of the school before the people 
of the community. The better the local 
business men understand the school work, 
the more active will be their iaterest and 
the more helpful their co-operation. The 
local newspapers show their willingness to 
give the schools publicity by publishing 
lists of names of students receiving the 
O. G. A., Gregg Writer, and O. A. T. cer- 
tificates, and by quoting from the letters 
which are sent out from headquarters ac- 
companying these certificates. It is a satis- 
faction to find that there are so many 
teachers who are alive to the opportunities 
offered by these various tests, and who find 
that the plans of conducting the tests are 
adaptable to the conditions in their schools. 


The Report of the Second Annual Con- 
vention of the Eastern Gregg Shorthand 
Teachers’ Association is now ready for 
distribution. It will be welcomed as a 
valuable addition to the library of profes- 
sional literature. Teachers and shorthand 
writers will find entertainment and in- 
spiration in its pages. To those who are 
fortunate enough to have heard or to have 
met the principal speakers, the list of 
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names on the cover page is the best possible 
evidence of the interest and value of the 
contents. Copies of the report have been 
mailed to the members of the Association, 
and are being sold to non-members at the 
nominal price of fifty cents. If any reader 
of this magazine is entitled to a copy and 
has not received it, the Secretary, Mr. W. 
W. Renshaw, 77 Madison Avenue, New 
York City, requests that you report the 
matter to him at once, so that the report 
may be mailed before the supply is ex- 
hausted. 
ee @ 

The Remington Typewriter Company 
announces the removal of its executive 
offices to new and splendid headquarters, 
to be known as The Remington Building, 
located at 874 Broadway, New York City. 
The new offices will contain nearly double 
the floor space of those now occupied by 
this company. This increased space and 
improved facilities are demanded by the 
rapid growth of the Remington activities. 

oOo 
Obituary 
William W. Osgoodby 
r I SNHE shorthand world mourns the 
loss of the shorthand author and 
veteran reporter, William W. Os- 
goodby. 

On March 15, 1916, Mr. Osgoodby died 
in his home at Rochester, New York, at 
the age of eighty-two. He began his sten- 
ographic work in Michigan in 1852, and 
in 1862 he received the appointment as 
official stenographer for the Seventh Ju- 
dicial District of New York, an appoint- 
ment which he held until 1912, a period 
of continuous service of fifty years. 

In commemoration of this golden jubi- 
lee, the New York State Stenographers’ 
Association, of which Mr. Osgoodby was 
the first president, presented him with a 
silver loving cup. 

The adaptation of Pitman shorthand 
known as the Osgoodby system was for- 
merly used in a number of schools in New 
York State. Since his retirement from 
active service, the veteran reporter has 
devoted most of his time to a book which 
he undoubtedly desired to leave behind 
as the most valuable work of his lifetime— 
“The Matchless Life,” a complete account 
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of the life of Jesus of Nazareth on earth. 

The path of the reporter of the present 
has been smoothed by the struggles and 
successes of Mr. Osgoodby, and the writers 
of his period. It is a source of satisfac- 
tion to his friends and fellow workers that 
Mr. Osgoodby was able to finish the work 
that was nearest his heart before his death, 
and that the association with which he was 
connected for so many years showed its 
appreciation of his services in a tangible 
form while he was still among them. 

The passing of the oldest court reporter 
in the United States will be mourned by 
all who love the art and to whom its tra- 
ditions are dear. 

William J. Kinsley 


UST as we go to press we have learned 
with deep regret of the death of the 
well-known handwriting expert, Mr. 

William J. Kinsley. The New York 
American, of March 20th, in reporting Mr. 
Kinsley’s death, said: 

Sinking rapidly after an operation for ulcers 
of the stomach, William J. Kinsley, renowned 
handwriting expert, died yesterday in Roosevelt 
Hospital. He had been in failing health since 
the Middletown “poison pen” case was solved, 
largely by his efforts, several weeks ago. His 
home was in Nutley, New Jersey. 

His office and laboratory at No. 261 Broad- 
way, where some of the biggest forgery and 
blackmail mysteries the country has known have 
been disposed of, have not seen him in weeks. 

Formerly a teacher of penmanship, Mr. Kins- 
ley found after having testified in several not- 
able criminal cases that he could render public 
service and earn a more substantial livelihood 
by giving all his time to the consideration of 
court cases. 

Opening a laboratory in lower Broadway, he 
attracted attention by his advertising, “Expert 
in and Photographer of Handwriting, Type- 
writing, Ink and Paper.” In a short time he 
came to be in nation-wide demand as an expert. 

Probably the biggest case in which he ever 
figured was that of Roland B. Molineux, 
charged with poisoning Mrs. Katherine J. 
Adams. His unswerving testimony regarding 
the handwriting of Molineux on packages sup- 
posedly written by “H. C. Barnet” and “H. 
Cornish,” probably had as much as anything 
else to do with the conviction at the first trial 
of Molineux. He also took a prominent part 
in the Patrick case. 

Mr. Kinsley leaves a widow and two children. 


Twenty years ago Mr. Kinsley was very 
prominent in commercial education, and in 
all the conventions of commercial teachers. 
His death will be regretted by a very large 
circle of friends. 
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HOW TO BECOME A 
MEMBER OF THE O. A. 
T.: Junior Membership: 
Open to students of type- 
writing who have not yet 
attained a s of forty 
words per minute, and who 
are being trained from 
Rational Typewriting. 

Senior Membership: Open 
to all who are interested 
in producing practical, ar- 
tistic work of a high order on the typewriter, 
and who can write at the rate of forty words 
per minute for ten minutes, deducting five 
words from the total for each error. 

Junior Test: Each month certain sheets are 
designated in Rational Typewriting to be sub- 
mitted as a test. The sheets must be mailed flat. 

Senior Test: At the end of this article the 
Senior test for the current month will be found. 
Each part of it should be typed on separate 
sheets of paper, using your best judgment on 
the arrangement, display, etc., and mailed to 
this office flat. Tests may be practiced as often 
as desired but only one specimen should be 
sent in. 

Time Limit: All tests must be in this office 
by the fifteenth of the month following publica- 
tion. 

Fee: An examination fee of twenty-five 
cents should accompany each test; Junior mem- 
bers pay no additional fee to become Seniors. 

Certificates: A beautiful, artistic certificate 
admitting you into the fellowship of this select 
company of typists is mailed to those whose 
papers are accepted. 


O. A. T. Honorary Members 


r I HE development of last month for 
the Order of Artistic Typists was 
the establishment of Honorary 

Membership. The responses of both teach- 

ers and stenographers have been so nu- 

merous and enthusiastic that it can easily 
be seen that the organization of this Order 
is one of the most potent movements that 
has taken place in the field of typewriting 
practice in several years. We are con- 
vinced of this because of the vast number 
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of typists reached by this magazine, the 
possibility of making the appeal to them 
when their typewriting ideals are in the 
formative stage, and because the character 
of our tests serves to develop typewriting 
taste. 

During the month we have brought the 
Order to the attention of many men and 
women who stand foremost in all type- 
writing movements. We found many of 
them watching the idea grow with interest. 
In our next issue we shall print the names 
of our Honorary Members and show you 
just what a select company of artists you 
join when you attain membership in the 
Order. 

We are also developing plans for the or- 
ganization of the Local Orders and we ex- 
pect to have them matured so that we can 
give details in the May number. 

Some Opinions 

A few quotations may not be out of or- 
der to show how some regard the Order: 

“We are delighted to learn that the Or- 
der has been enlarged to include all type- 
writing students, and hope to submit some 
acceptable papers soon.”—Miss M. Lang- 
worthy, Ashtabula, Ohio. 

Miss Anna L. Joslin, Durand High 
School, Michigan, says: “Under separate 
cover I am sending you a number of the 
Junior test papers prepared by my stu- 
dents. I trust that a large percentage, if 
not all, will receive the certificates, for 
they have been very enthusiastic over the 
work.” 

Miss May C. Albright, Tracy High 
School, Tracy, Minn., expresses herself as 
“I am anxious to have them become inter- 
ested in the work of the Order of Artistic 
Typists. We should like to form 


an Order of Artistic Typists in this high 
school and ask you to let us know the 
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particulars relative to the formation of 
the classes.” 

Sister St. Theobald, St. Louis Academy, 
Chicago, states: “It certainly is a great 
incentive to better work and a silent ‘hust- 
ler’ to more accuracy and more speed.” 

These are only a few of the opinions 
chosen promiscuously from a great many. 

Discussion of Last Test 

The thing that stands out prominently 
is the fact that our Junior candidates are 
in the very great majority. This is only 
natural since the beginners are always 
more enthusiastic, and they are anxious to 
win their spurs. But does it also indicate 
that those for whom the Senior test should 
be easy, those who have finished their 
course, have slipped back in their work 
and are unable to qualify? We wonder. 

One of the finest sets of papers we have 
received came last month from the Fall 
River School of Commerce. There were 
thirty-six papers in the set and every one 
was accepted for they were perfect in 
every particular. We congratulate the 
pupils and the teachers of this school upon 
their excellent work. 


Arrangement of Letter 

In the Senior test last month, an op- 
portunity was given to arrange the letter 
in an artistic manner. In writing it, the 
typist should have made use of what is 
sometimes referred to as the “bookkeeper’s 
paragraph.” When there is a sentence or 
a paragraph in a letter containing figures 
of great importance, these figures should 
be set off on separate lines so that they 
stand out clearly. This arrangement aids 
the comprehension of the letter. If figures 
in a group are run together, a sense of con- 
fusion results. We regret that space does 
not permit the reproduction of some of 
the excellent letters we received. Always 
write your letters with the reader in mind. 
An artistic arrangement sets off the letter 
and assists the understanding of it. 

Points on Tabulation 

In reference to the tabulation test, just 
one remark. Remember that the purpose 
of tabulation is to reduce the number of 
times the data is written and to arrange the 
data in such form that comparison is easy. 
The first point is generally lost sight of. 
If, for example, the operating expenses of 
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a laundry in an institution are given for 
three years, it is useless to write the word 
laundry in the record three times; write it 
once, and use the years for the headings 
of the columns. 

Last month quite a number of papers 
failed to reach the high standard because 
their owners did not proof-read them be- 
fore sending them in. Get the habit now, 
Juniors, of proofing, reading over carefully 
every word of a document before you sub- 
mit it for examination in this case, for 
your employer's signature in business. 
This point cannot be overemphasized; a 
mis-struck key sometimes makes the most 
ridiculous error, and ridiculous errors are 
exasperating to business men. 

Follow Directions 

Some papers were rejected last month 
because the writers did not follow the in- 
structions given for the tests. Some did 
two exercises on one sheet. Each separate 
exercise should be done on a separate sheet. 
Instructions were given to mail your papers 
flat. Some were received in large envel- 
opes without any cardboard ; they had been 
mailed flat but they did not stay flat. They 
were bent and crushed in the mail and 
presented a very bedraggled appearance 
on their arrival. Others sent papers in 
mailing tubes and these papers were dis- 
tinguished by a wavy appearance and a 
certain obstreperousness making it diffi- 
eult to handle them. Please mail your 
papers between sheets of cardboard. By 
sending a number of papers together the 
expense can be reduced. 

Questions 

Two questions have come to us that need 
an answer. What about the fees when the 
papers are received too late in the month 
to have them considered? The fees are 
held over for the next month or until 
the candidate qualifies. If a candidate 
fails on the test and wishes to try again, 
must he pay another fee? He must not. 
One fee covers all examinations until the 
candidate submits a set of papers that 
meets the approval of the examiners, giv- 
ing him membership in the Senior Division. 

Very Important Suggestion 

Many of the signatures to papers are 
illegibly written. After signing your 
name, rewrite it below on the machine, 
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and inspect it carefully. You certainly 
will want your name spelled correctly on 
your certificate. Another point, write 
your name in full. We have received sev- 
eral papers signed in this fashion, “Miss 
A. Peck.” Now it is obvious that “A. 
Peck” at the top of your certificate would 
be indefinite. Use your given name. 


Certificates 


Those who have passed the tests will 
probably have their beautiful certificates 
by the time this number reaches their 
hands. There has been a little delay in 
having these printed, but we are rushing 
them to you as quickly as they are de- 
livered. 


This Menth’s Junior Test 


Fifth Lesson, Supplementary Exercise, 
No. 1—Place six words, two lines each, 
on a page, making three sheets. 

Eighth Lesson, Second Exercise. 

Eleventh Lesson, First Exercise. 


Senior Test 


Write the following letter: Mr. W. J. 
Tobin, Longacre Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
Dear Sir: Papers in this claim were re- 
ferred to you November 3d with request 
that you investigate the handling of car 
of perishables over your road, and also 
take up with the Fruit Growers’ Express 
to obtain their record. Attorney for Wag- 
ner and Company called up yesterday and 
advised that if he did not have informa- 
tion on this claim on Monday afternoon, 
he had instructions from his clients to en- 
ter suit against all lines interested, on 
Tuesday. Will you please answer this let- 
ter under personal cover, advising when 
claim can be returned with definite advice, 
or whether you can return it now with 
authority to charge your proportion fee. 
Yours truly, FG-HT. 

Copy the following tabulation: 

The statement of the condition of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York at the close of busi- 
ness on March 10, compared with the previous 


week, follows: 
RESOURCES 
March 10 March 3 
Gold coin and gold certificates: 
Gold settlement fund. $5,790,000 $9,738,000 
Gold in vaults 157,221,377 159,785,470 





Total gold reserve. $163,011,377 $169,523,470 
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Legal tender notes, sil- 
ver certificates ’ and 
subsidiary coin 4,318,288 
$173,580,773 $173,841,758 
Bills discounted and bought: 

Commercial paper ... 290,957 
Bank acceptances ... 13,361,597 


$1 3,652,555 


10,569 395 


Total reserve 


255,794 
13,580,016 


$13,835,811 
Investments: 

Municipal warrants .. 
Fed. Res. notes (net) 
All other resources. . 


13,223,399 
14,501,410 
377,189 


12,737,659 

15,131,705 

382,597 

Total resources ....$215,335,327 $215,929,531 
LIABILITIES 


GREE ovccccesccush $11,122,250 
Reserve deposits (net) 189,215,135 
Government deposits . 7,622,545 
Due to other Federal 

Reserve banks (net). 2,484,030 
All other liabilities. . . 4,891,366 


$11,107,250 
186,403,973 
10,818,691 


2,796,187 
4,803,427 


$215,335,327 $215,929,531 


2) 


Typewritten Periodicals 
GS ‘sete one for the Jefferson High 





Total liabilities 


School, Portland, Oregon! And make 

it a big one for we are sure that the 
Jefferson Business Journal, the mimeo- 
graphed publication of the students of the 
Commercial Department, is one of the best 
publications of this kind in circulation. Six 
different copies have come to us and they 
tell a remarkable story of progress and 
development. The last issue in our posses- 
sion, January, 1916, is a twenty-page book- 
let, neatly bound with staples. A type- 
writer drawing of George Washington or- 
naments the front cover, and his better 
half, Martha Washington, adorns the back 
cover. The little magazine carries no ad- 
vertising, with but one exception—its ap- 
pearance and its contents advertise the fact 
that the Jefferson High School students 
connected with the publication are unus- 
ually efficient and progressive. Keep it 
up. 

We offer our congratulations to the stu- 
dents of Jefferson and to Mr. H. T. Vance, 
instructor in typewriting. 

If there are any other similar periodicals 
in circulation whose editors have not fa- 
vored us with a copy, we should be glad 


to receive one. 
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Traveling Typewriting Exhibits 


NTRIBUTIONS to our typewrit- 
ing collection which will be used as 
a traveling exhibit of careful and 
artistic typewriting continue to come in— 
slowly, but they continue. The reproduc- 
tion last month of the specimens sent in by 
Miss Perkins, of Mansfield, Mass., and the 
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reproduction of the specimens sent in by 
Miss Mary C. Weida, Le Sueur Center, 
Minn., which appears in this issue should 
encourage those who are interested in this 
idea to see if they can do as well. While 
we should like to receive copies of original 
work, yet those who find it difficult to get 
such documents may use these as models 
and send them in. Choose a heavy bond 
paper and turn out a careful copy of these 
facsimiles. It will be the best practice in 
the world for you. 

Many people nowadays complain that 
the present generation is growing up friv- 
olous minded ; that most of our attention is 
taken up by dancing, good times, Charlie 
Chaplin’s movie antics, and the like, and 
that we do not possess the mental sturdi- 
ness of our grandfathers who were sub- 
jected to severe mental discipline and self- 
control. Being a member of the present 


generation it could hardly be expected that 
I should agree with this proposition. One 
of the things mentioned in support of the 
view is that all the studies which demand 
concentration and serious, continued effort 
are unpopular in our curricula of schools; 
Latin is neglected, mathematics is an im- 
position, grammar must be taught in su- 
gar-coated doses, etc. 

Typewriting was not taught to any ex- 
tent in the “good old days,” but I venture 
to suggest that if any of the people who 
make the assertion referred to above will 
sit at a typewriter and turn out an error- 
less reproduction of the facsimiles we have 
printed in connection with these traveling 
exhibits, they will be convinced that the 
art of concentration has not perished from 
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the earth. Another thing they will find is 
that typewriting of this character has a 
value as mental discipline generally unsus- 
pected. 

Here is an opportunity for you to find 
out whether you can do high-grade work 
requiring the greatest mental concentra- 
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tion. Send in a copy of one or all of the 
specimens we have reproduced—or better 
still, send in a similar document that you 
have planned yourself, one that you take 
pride in. 

We are glad to acknowledge the receipt 
of several fine specimens during the past 
month. An exceptionally fine auditing 
statement came from Miss Doris L. Law- 
son, Mansfield High School, Mansfield, 
Mass. It consists of eight pages with 
much centering, balancing of figures, and 
hand-drawn red ink lines, all of which 
show the greatest care. 

Mr. Waters A. Sliter submitted a bud- 
get of actual railroad letters. 

The Jefferson High School, Portland, 
Oregon, sent several copies of their peri- 
odical, the cover designs of which we shall 
include in our exhibit. Another valuable 
addition from the same school is a neatly 
bound, mimeographed booklet of poetry 
by Miss Ruth Alderman. 

Let us suggest that this offers a new 
and interesting field of activity for those 
who have succeeded in attaining member- 
ship in the Order of Artistic Typists. 
Their next ambition should be to get one 
of their specimens in the traveling ex- 
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hibits. Here is something worth while for 
leisure moments. How about it? 
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The Letter that Lands the Job 


Wantep—Stenographer and typist; well- 
trained beginner. Give references and partic- 
ulars as to age, education, salary, and qualifi- 
cations. Address Box 135, World. 


OW many of our readers can write 
H the letter required in the above ad- 
vertisement, and succeed in get- 

ting an interview? How many know the 
things that are necessary to a letter of 
application such as this? And if you know 
them, can you incorporate them into a let- 
ter? The advertisement printed above has 
been taken from one of the New York 
dailies and it was selected because it is 
typical. Our purpose in presenting it to 
our readers is to make a scientific study of 
the letter of application from the point of 
view of the beginner. In a later issue we 


shall take up the study of such a letter 
from the standpoint of the experienced 
stenographer. 


Can You Write Such a Letter? 


We are all interested in determining 
why it is that some applicants never get an 
answer to their letters, and why others al- 
most invariably obtain at least an inter- 
view. Our plan in brief is to develop a 
standard letter of application, or several 
of them, and then have them tested out. 
The testing out of the letter is the real, in- 
teresting part of the program. After the 
best letters have been selected from those 
sent in by our readers, we shall arrange to 
have these letters used in actually applying 
for positions, and a record will be kept 
of the number of times that they succeed 
in obtaining the interview. Eventually we 
can narrow the letters down to the best one 
or two, and our readers will have a form 
letter of application upon which they can 
rely. We hope to have these letters by 
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June and the experiment can be conducted 
by some of the classes that finish their 
course in that month. This makes this 
letter writing contest more real, and gives 
it a very practical turn. 


Experienced Stenographers 

Those who are now employed as ste- 
nographers can help us out by giving the 
benefit of their experience, by perhaps 
sending a copy of the letter which landed 
the job for them. Eventually, we shall 
be able to formulate the principles along 
which a letter of application should be 
built. And when we have finished we shall 
have something that will not have merely 
a theoretic value, as coinciding with the 
directions laid down in such and such a 
book, but we shall have something tangible 
to go by. We shall know without doubt 
what is the effect produced by a certain 
letter on the mind of the average em- 
ployer. 


Necessity for the Letter 

Many persons do not see the necessity 
of having candidates write a letter of ap- 
plication. They fail to see that it is the 
first step in introduction between employer 
and employee. The writing of this letter 
is one of the best defenses the business man 
has against the attacks of incompetent 
stenographers who squander his valuable 
time in useless interviews. Before he al- 
lows the applicant to use ten or fifteen 
minutes of his time, he finds it wise, in 
the great majority of cases, to conduct the 
process of elimination by having this letter 
of application written. The business man 
is acting on the assumption that if the can- 
didate for the position cannot use good 
English, punctuate properly, spell correct- 
ly, and display good taste in a matter 
where his own interests are at stake, it is 
futile to expect the candidate to do it 
when his employer's interests are con- 
cerned. This seems pretty good logic, and 
a glance at the daily papers will show how 
universally it appeals to the employer. 


Method of Judging and Awards 
The letters sent in will be read and 
criticised by a committee of teachers and 
correspondence experts, and their excel- 
lence will be judged upon the following 
points: 
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Clearness of expression. 
Accuracy and neatness. 
Originality. 

General effectiveness. 

In order to stimulate greater interest 
the following awards will be made: 

To the writer of the letter which is 
adjudged to be the best, a copy of Office 
Training for Stenographers will be given. 

For the next best letter, a Dowst Bind- 
er, made especially for binding the Gregg 
Writer, will be awarded. 

For the third best letter, a copy of 
Applied Business Correspondence and 
Punctuation. 

For the ten next best ietters, copies of 
Punctuation Simplified. 

Let us all get busy now and join in this 
experiment. Write your letters either with 
pen and ink, or on the typewriter—prefer- 
ably on the latter; and write them just as 
if you were applying for the position. No 
accompanying letter is necessary to ex- 
plain the good points of your composition. 

If you use a fluid ink, use jet black; and 
if done on the typewriter use a black rib- 
bon for we may wish to reproduce some 
of the letters. Sit down now and write 
your letter. Have it in the hands of the 
editor of this department on or before the 


15th of May. re. 


ll ale ad 


Connecticut State Typewriting 
Contest 


r I 40 MISS GERTRUDE WILKE 

goes the honor of the Connecticut 

State Typewriting Championship. 
The typewriting contest, through which 
the championship is awarded, was con- 
ducted by the Connecticut Business 
Educators’ Association, which met. in 
Hartford on February 17. Miss Wilke’s 
net rate was eighty-two words a minute, a 
gain of fourteen words a minute over the 
record which she made last year when she 
won the Connecticut School Championship. 
The Connecticut School Championship was 
won this year by Miss Florence Fisher at 
seventy-seven net words a minute. Both 
Miss Wilke and Miss Fisher are Rational 
operators, and both were trained in the 
Merchants’ and Bankers’ Business School, 
Hartford, under the instruction of Mrs. F. 
H. Jarvis. 
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Eastern States Championship Typewriting Contest 
Philadelphia, March 13, 1916 


R. WILLIAM F. OSWALD, 
M. graduate of the Taylor School, 
Philadelphia, “Rationalist” and 
writer of the system, was on “home 
ground” in the Eastern States Champion- 
ship Contest held at the Philadelphia 
Business Show, March 13, and he cele- 
brated the event by adding the Cham- 
pionship scalp to his belt with the re- 
markable speed of 130 words a minute 
net for the hour. Mr. Oswald has the 
rare combination of speed and accuracy, 
and in the next World's Championship 
Contest he is to be seriously reckoned 
with. Mr. Oswald, it will be remembered, 
won the World’s Amateur Typewriting 
Championship in the International Con- 
test last October with a net speed of 137 
words a minute with the greatest accur- 
acy of any writer in the contest who wrote 
more than 90 words a minute, and even 
exceeded the speed of the winner of the 
World’s Championship in the professional 
contest by one word a minute. 
Mr. J. L, Hoyt, Rational operator and 


Professional Class 


Name Machine 
Wm. F. Oswald Underwood 
J. L. Hoyt Underwood 
Gus R. Trefzger Underwood 
Rose L. Fritz Underwood 
Bessie Friedman Underwood 


Gregg writer, won second place with a 
net speed of 127 words a minute, exceed- 
ing his record in the World's Champion- 
ship professional contest of October by 
one word a minute, and increasing his ac- 
curacy very materially. 

Third place was won by Mr. Gus R. 
Trefzger with a net speed of 124. The 
winners of first, second and third places 
were all Rationally trained. 

Miss Bessie Linsitz, Greggite, took the 
honors in the Amateur class, and Miss 
Genevieve Maxwell in the Novice class. 
Miss Hortense Stollnitz, the Remington 
star who made such a brilliant record in 
the Novice contest in October by writing 
114 words a minute, added 7 words a 
minute to her previous record. It is evi- 
dent from the fact that as all the writers, 
with but one or two exceptions, fell below 
their previous records, the matter used 
was more difficult than that used in the 
International contest in October. 

Following are the detailed figures of 
the contest: 


Amateur Class 


(Contestants who 


Bessie Linsitz Underwood 
Rose Bloom Underwood 
Anna Gold Remington 
Hortense Stollnitz Remington 
Geo. W. Gaskill Underwood 
Martha Dunn Underwood 
G. L. Hossfeld Underwood 
Cc. D. Bills Underwood 
Wm. D. Miller Underwood 


Novice Class 


(Contestants who 


Genevieve Maxwell Underwood 


Celia Greenberg Underwood 
Anna Johnson Underwood 
Myrtle McDonald Underwood 
Beatrice Horwitz Remington 
Margaret FE. Crane Underwood 


Remington 


Bertha Holbert 


Net 
Net Words a 
Gross Errors Penalty Words Minute 
8123 63 315 7808 130 
7825 40 200 7625 127 
7945 104 520 7425 124 
7934 113 565 7369 123 
7712 70 350 7362 123 
averaged more than 110 words a minute only are listed.) 
3930 43 215 3715 124 
3866 32 160 3706 124 
3904 54 270 3634 121 
3918 57 285 3633 121 
3750 41 205 3545 118 
3655 30 150 3505 116 
3667 35 175 3492 116 
3526 25 125 3401 113 
3514 24 120 3394 113 
averaged more than 65 words a minute only are listed.) 
1453 Ww 200 1253 84 
1375 25 125 1250 83 
1167 18 90 1077 72 
1196 28 140 1056 70 
1041 5 25 1016 68 
1219 46 230 989 66 
1206 65 325 881 65 
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List of New O. A. T. Members 


Junior Division 


Elinor F. Bailey, Fall River, Mass. 

Anna Blais, Chicago, Ill. 

Dillard Blankenship, El Paso, 
Texas. 

Marie Bloom, Kansas City. 

Edna L. Borden, Fall River, Mass. 

Lillian Brady, Amesbury, Mass. 

Doris E. Burt, Mansfield, Mass. 

James E. Callahan, Fall River, 


Clark, LaFayette, Ind. 
Durand, Mich. 

Fort Smith, Ark. 
Mich. 
Mich. 


Illinois. 


ass 
Mary F. 
Susie Cobb, 
Marguerite Cohn, 
Ora M. Colf, Durand, 
Rose Cossette, Durand, 
Irene Cowells, Atkinson, 


Thomas A. Daley, Fall River, Mass. 

Harold Dennis, Fall River, Mass. 

William J. Dennis, Fall River, 
ass. 


Olive Desmarais, Fall River, Mass. 


Alice Deston, Fall River, Mass. 
. Abram Ditmer, Grantham, Pa. 
Mabel England, Fal all River, Mass. 


Louise Enwright, Fall River, Mass. 
Louis Eppstein, El Paso, Texas. 
Sophia Fitton, Fall River, Mass. 
Leo M. Galligan, Danvers, Mass. 
Loretta Gaynor, Mansfield, Mass. 
Alice Goldberg, Fall River, Mass. 
Marguerite H. Gotham, Fall River, 


ass. 
Melba Green, El Paso, 
Annie R. Guy, Fall River, Mass. 
Loretta Harrington, Chicago, III. 
Maude E. Hinchcliffe, Fall River, 

Mass. 

Flora Hinrichs, Kansas City, Mo. 
Grace Houle, Chicago, Ill. 
Ruth Irmiger, Green Bay, Wis. 
William Joelson, Hancock, Mich. 


Texas. 


Eloise B. Jones, Fall River, Mass. 
Viola E. Jones, Fall River, Mass. 
Charlotte Jostes, Chicago, Ill. 
Mabelle Joyce, Fall River, Mass 


Gertrude Kelly, 
Ethel M. Kelsall, Fall River, 
Roy Kendall, Hancock, Mich 
Dorothy G, Lab, Durand, Mich. 


Gertrude Leslie, Butte, Montana. 
Florence Lievens, Atkinson, Il. 
Barbara Manchester, Fall River, 
Mass. 
Mary McShane, Fort Smith, Ark. 
Esther W. Minkin, Fall River, 
Mass. 
Samuel Mnookin, Kansas City, Mo. 
Marion P. Morris, Fall River, Mass. 
Julia E. Murphy, Fall River, Mass. 
Helen Murray, Fall River, Mass. 
John J. Murtagh, Fall River, Mass. 
Elsie F. McVey, El Paso, Texas. 
ee E. Ney, Forth Smith, 


rk. 

Grace Odell, El Paso, Texas. 

Marie Ostrowski, Chicago, Ill. 

Philip D. Overton, Chicago, Il. 

Julio Paez, El Paso, Texas. 

John Parker, Fall River, Mass. 

Marian Pease, Kansas City, Mo. 

Mayme Phillips, Atkinson, Illinois. 

Lynward B. Pritchard, Fall River, 
Mass. 

Edna E. Prior, Durand, Mich. 

Isabel Ramsperger, Montreal, 
ada. 

Verena Ramsperger, Montreal, 


ada. 

Elsie A. Reynolds, Fall 
Mass. 

David Robinovits, Fall River, Mass. 

a . Robinson, Fall River, 
ass. 


Can- 
Can- 


River, 


Teresa Rodrigues, Fall River, Mass. 
Rosa Rodriguez, El Paso, Texas. 
George Roggenbock, Chicago, Il. 
Chester W. Rogers, Fall River, 
Mass. 
Mae A. Russell, Fall River, Mass. 
Alma Savage, El Paso, Texas. 
Jean Scott, Hancock, Mich. 
Ruth Shepherd, Fall River, Mass. 
Nellie Shill, Montreal, Canada. 
Helen Smith, El Paso, Texas. 
Hugh J. Smith, Fall River, Mass. 
Jane E. Smith, Fall River, Mass. 
Tohn Southworth, Fall River, Mass. 
Robbie Stewart, El Paso, Texas. 
Alice Sweeney, Fall River, Mass. 
Juan P. Ussia, Danvers, Mass. 


oOo 


Madelene R. Valente, Mansfield, 
fass 

Grace Van Quekelberghe, Atkinson, 
Illinois. 

Stewart Venn, Kansas City, Mo. 

Grace A. Wallaesa, Easton, Pa. 

Gladys Webber, Kansas City, Mo. 

Mary Wheelock, Fall River, Mass. 

Mary Wilmot, Chicago, Il. 

Harry Zalkind, Fall River, Mass. 


Senror Division 


Martha Allen, Kansas City, Mo. 

Elizabeth T. Black, Sleepy Eye, 
Minnesota. 

Walter Bodey, Reading, Pa. 

Milton Brown, Redlands, California. 

Miss M. ( ardinell, Vancouver, B. 

Hazel Cole, Burlington, Vt. 

Ruby A. Craft, Guthrie, Oklahoma, 

Myrtle Donahue, Kansas City, Mo. 

J. A. Fogt, Pocatello, Idaho. 

Miss D. Gallo yway, Vancouver, B. C. 

Anna Ginsberg, Kansas City, Mo. 

Magdalen Glockner, Portsmouth, 
Ohio. 

Meyer Greenberg, Kansas City, Mo. 

Robert Greene, Kansas City, Mo. 

Gladys B. Hardy, Redfands, Cal. 

Rayment R. Hobbs, Kittery Depot, 


Me. 
Alice Jenkins, Redlands, California. 
Ruby Kahl, Boise, Idaho. 
Marvin Lockett, Streator, Illinois. 
Joseph Zabala Obregon, Fort Mon- 
roe, Virginia. 
Lydia Pac kwood, 
Earl Reinhardt, Portsmouth, Ohio. 
Urina Roberts, Streator, Illinois. 
Charlotte Scheffler, Portsmouth, 
Ohio. 
Clarence Scheffler, 
Ohio. 
Elsie Scott, Streator, 
Hazel Sheldon, Burlington, Vt. 
Lillian Suchart, Kansas City, Mo. 
Albert J. B. Vanel, Manchester, 
New Hampshire. 
Lapearl Waggoner, Chicago, TIl. 
Miss A. Wilson, Vancouver, B. C. 
Frieda Woelk, Kansas City, Mo. 


Wilmington, Cal. 


Portsmouth, 


Tilinois. 


New York University Summer School 


HE New York University, School of 
Commerce & Finance, 
nounced the following courses for 

the summer session which extends from 


July 10th to August 18th: 


Elementary Gregg Section A. . 
Section B.. 


Advanced Gregg 
Methods of 
Stenography 
writing 


Typewriting (Elementary and 


Advanced ) 
Office Training 


Teaching Gregg 
and Type- 


has just an- 
by 

This 
Charles L. 
10-12 a. m. Mrs. 
6- 


Earl Tharp. 
1- 3 p.m. 


5 p. m. 


5p.m. Mr, E, 


To the work in 
tivities, Office Training for Stenographers, 
Rupert P. SoRelle, has been adopted. 

class_ will 


Frank. 
Wilna D. 


charge of the elementary classes, and the 
advanced classes will be handled by Mr. 


office routine and ac- 


be Mr. 


conducted by 


Chapman will have 


The University has been conducting 
classes in Gregg Shorthand during the 
past winter, the work being in charge of 
J. McNamara, 
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How To Think—I 


to these plates will be given next month.) 
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An Unusual Shorthand Student 


gan, recently devoted considerable 

space to the commencement exer- 
cises of the Detroit Commercial College. 
The feature which attracted the newspaper 
reporter's special attention as be- 
ing unique was the presence 
among the honor graduates of a 
woman sixty-one years old. Mrs. 
Celina C. Calzin is a wealthy 
woman, with extensive real estate 


: ie daily papers in Detroit, Michi- 


and business investments in 
Detroit. She has driven her own 
electric automobile for some 


time, and she is greatly interested in 
the business and social life of the com- 
munity. A number of months ago, Mrs. 
Calzin decided that a knowledge of short- 
hand would be of great value to her, and, 
as she herself puts it, that she could best 





Mrs. CELINA C. CALZIN 


keep young by being with young people. 

In presenting her with her diploma at 
the commencement exercises, President R. 
J. Maclean commended her for the ex- 
cellent work she had done in school. Mr. 
Maclean states that Mrs. Calzin 
is one of the fastest touch type- 
writer operators in the city. She 
received her O. G. A. certificate 
some time ago, and her work in 
Gregg Shorthand and her 
secretarial studies have been ex- 
cellent. The fact that a woman 
of Mrs. Calzin’s wealth, ability, 
and many interests should find it 
worth while to learn shorthand at the age 
of sixty-one is a striking proof of the in- 
creasing importance of shorthand and the 
general acceptation of its practical and 
cultural value, as well as of its special 
use aS a money earning instrument. 
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Good Clothes as a Business Investment 


OT long ago the New York Globe 
contained a syndicated story en- 
titled “A Matter of Appearance.” 

The heroine was Miss Marsh, a stenog- 
rapher thirty years old, efficient but not 
attractive. One day she overheard the 
young president of the firm request the 
office manager to move her desk to a less 
conspicuous place in the office, on the plea’ 
that he did not like to see her every time 
he stepped outside the door of his private 
office. 

The discovery that she was not consid- 
ered an addition to the appearance of the 
office, no matter how necessary she might 
be to its efficiency, was a decided surprise 
to poor Miss Marsh. The jolt was good 
for her, however, and she immediately 
drew from her hard-earned savings enough 
money to enable her to buy a new tailor- 
made suit, new waist, good shoes, and 
gloves. A carefully planned course of ex- 
ercises or walk each day, and diet which 
eliminated candy and rich pastry did the 
rest. 

Most opportunely, this awakening came 
at the beginning of her vacation, and at 
the end of the two weeks, her changed 
appearance aroused considerable favorable 
comment among her co-workers. The logi- 
cal outcome of that story should be the 
added value of Miss Marsh to the firm 
because of the increased self-confidence 
that a satisfactory appearance always 
gives. Business men have solved the 


clothes question much more satisfactorily 
than business women have ever been able 
to do, possibly because they have much 
less choice, and because clothes are a 
much less important factor in a man’s life 
than in a woman's. 

The different phases of the relation of 


clothes to business success are well 
brought out by our contributers in answer 
to this question: 
17. A business man told me not long ago 

that good clothes were a business ne Bo 1 
Am I justified in spending money for clothes 
instead of putting it in the savings bank, on 
the theory that a good appearance will help 
me to win promotion? 


We are giving first place to a contri- 
bution received from a good friend of 
ours who wishes her name withheld. We 
like especially the ineiderits from real life 
with which she backs up her position on 


this question. The story of a personal ex- 
perience is always much more effective 
than an abstract illustration: 

Whether or not one is “justified in spending 
money for clothes instead of ting it in the 
savings bank, on the theory a 
pearance will help to win hn. B-* depend 
upon —% amount of one’s a t is 
meant by “a good a person 
with a small salary whit be justified tn Spent 
po Fn of it, whereas the person with a larger 

ty would not be. 

To be at ease, to have confidence in his own 
ability, to inspire confidence in others, and to 
command their respect, one must be well 
dressed and well groomed, for personal ap- 
2. ene the mind of 

individual himself and persons with 
whom he comes in contact. 

The following illustrations go to prove that 
“good clothes are a business investment.” 

An exceptionally bright business woman, 


who had been admitted to the bar, was for 
several years employed at $100 a month. 


Later a young woman who in a 
large measure upon her appearance 
for advancement, commenced work in the 


same office and progressed rapidly. The busi- 
ness woman was quick to grasp the situation 
and wended her way to a first-class dress- 
maker, with the result that to-day she is get- 
ting $175 a month. 

A stenographer who had had exceptional ad- 
vantages and came highly recommended was 
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given employment. She went on the theory 
that it is the person that counts, not his 
clothes. At the end of the year she was dis- 
missed because, as one of the firm remarked, 
“We were in constant terror whenever she 
came into the room lest she lose some of 
her clothing before she could get out.” 

A certain young man is considered by the 
firm for which he works their most faithful 
employee, and he is thoroughly familiar with 
the details of the business in the purchasing 
department; but twice, when it became neces- 
sary to engage a new purchasing agent, after 
a great deal of deliberation, the firm decided 
it could not advance this young man to that 
position because of his personal appearance. 
That is the only department in which the 
firm has ever been obliged to go outside the 
office for a new head. 


Mr. Charles S. Knapp, Arlington, N. 
J., writes on the clothes problem in an 
interesting way, and he quotes from some 
excellent authorities in connection with 
his discussion: 


That business man represents the opinion 
of the majority of business people when he 
says that clothes are a business investment. 
Your outward appearance is the signification 
of your inward worth. This does not, of 
course, mean that you must wear evening 
clothes and dress all the time as if for a 
reception, but you should make your out- 
ward character tally with your inward. Good 
quality and fit and general neatness are the 
prime requisites. 

I cannot do better than quote Orison Swett 
Marden in “The Young Man in Business.” 
He says: “Tailor-made clothing is often the 
most economical. It is very astonishing how 
quickly the quality of clothing is mated to 
its wearer. f it is of good material, fits 
well and is becoming to him, he immediately 
partakes of its superiority which is manifested 
in his increasing self-confidence, self-posses- 
sion and feeling of well-being. It is a great 
deal better to economize in other things than 
to be too saving in your wardrobe. 

“*‘T believe,’ said one who had thought seri- 
ously on the subject, ‘that a clean place of 
business, neat apparel, and well-kept hands 
and finger nails are worth fifty per cent in- 
terest on every dollar a man invests in busi- 
ness’.” 

Again in that fine book, “Be Good to Your- 
self,” he says: “I know a young man who 
has lost many opportunities for advancement 
and a large amount of business by false econ- 
omy in dress and smallness in regard to ex- 
penditures. He believes that a suit of clothes 
and a necktie should be worn until they are 
threadbare. False economy cost this man very 
dear.” 

Do not make the mistake of thinking that 
your worth is of such quality that it does not 
need the auxiliary of clothes. Clothes are 
the symbol of that worth, and should be care- 


fully attended to. Under the heading, “The 
Sophism of the Tattered Shirt,” Waldo Pon- 
drey Warren says further in his excellent 
book, “Thoughts on Business,” “He may know 
he has an honest heart, but the world is look- 
ing at the tattered shirt—and the world is 
wont to judge men by what it sees of them. 
The truly honest heart is not willing to let 
itself be covered by the tattered shirt when 
there is a better one to be had.” 

When all is said and done it comes down 
to the proposition of developing that rather 
vague yet most vital factor of life called 
“personality.” Your clothes are the expres- 
sion of your character and your character is 
in turn affected by your clothes. 


Mr. R. A. Lathrop, Shelton, Washing- 
ton, believes in backbone and an extra sup- 
ply of backbone, though he admits the 
psychological value of a good appearance: 

Are good clothes an investment or an ex- 
travagance? Their value is akin to that of 
good manners. Each gives a certain desirable 
“standing when worn naturally, with no ap- 
pearance of being assumed for any occasion 
except to be in harmony with: it, and with 
no thought of vanity. Either can be over- 
done. 

We are told by the psychologists that good 
appearance will effect favorable thought cur- 
rents in others, and that these will in turn 
prove favorable success-factors. 

This is true for different reasons. It is no 
small part of success to be accepted as suc- 
cessful, for this will constantly open the door 
of opportunity; and it is equally important to 
be ee by the door keeper as an equal, 
as one both qualified and privileged to enter. 

At best, however, good clothes are but a 
handmaid to opportunity and a brace to a 
weak social spine; at the other extreme they 
are a criminal waste of money. 


It is only fair to give a woman the last 
word on this subject, which is her own 
particular field. 

Mrs. Christy E. Brookman, Lincoln, 
Nebraska, does not rank good clothes as 
an investment, nor does she think that a 
girl should be encouraged to satisfy her 
vanity under the assumption that she is 
investing her money: 

It is not the good dresser who is winning 
promotion, but the man or woman with ability 
and tact. The business world demands more 
and more to know, not “do you wear good 
clothes,” but “can you do good work?” A 
business man asks himself whether or not you 
are a good investment for him, and to be this, 
you must have his business at heart. It is 
usually the case that the best workers are 
those who give the least thought to their 
clothes. Of course, it is necessary to be neat- 
ly dressed and careful about your appearance, 
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but these things need not necessitate the spend- 
ing of all your money on them. 

In fact, clothes are the poorest kind of 
investment as they are constantly decreasing 
in value. The same money put into the sav- 
ings bank will bring you much better returns; 
or if you spend the money in improving your 
mind, rather than your personal appearance— 
thus better fitting yourself for your profes- 
sion—it would be a worthy investment. There 
are so many really big things in life to think 
about which count so much more than the 
clothes one wears. 

Then, if you are conscientious, ambitious 
and cheerful and do your work faultlessly, 
you will attain the coveted promotion with- 
out the aid of the good clothes. 


Is Left-Handedness a Handicap in Shorthand 
Writing ? 

18. Do you think the fact that I am left- 
handed will prove a handicap in writing 
shorthand? 

Inquiries on this subject reach us fre- 
quently, but the editor of this department 
has heretofore refrained from a general 
discussion, but has answered these ques- 
tions with personal letters. The reason 
why she has been reluctant to enter into 
this discussion is because she is herself a 
left-handed writer, and it is difficult to 
discuss a subject impartially when one 
has strong personal convictions. Since 
there seems to be enough interest at this 
time to warrant a general discussion, we 
are giving space to it in this issue. 

The personal belief of the editor is that 
she writes shorthand just as fluently and 
just as easily as if she were right-handed. 
Her left-handedness has never been a 
conscious handicap, in either learning or 
writing, nor has it affected her shorthand 
style so far as she herself can judge. 

A well-known teacher who is also a left- 
handed writer is Mr. H. M. Munford, 
principal of the advanced department of 
Gregg School. 

Several months ago, Mr. Emil Winter, 
reporter for the Railroad Commission of 
Wisconsin, with headquarters at Madison, 
Wisconsin, wrote us of the excellent work 
done by one of the stenographers in the 
employ of the Commission, Miss Maud 
Hitchcock. Miss Hitchcock uses her left 
hand exclusively, and is a rapid writer 
of the system. 

A number of years ago, fourteen this 
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month to be exact, Mr. Gregg received a 
very interesting letter on this subject 
from Mr. O. F. Bearnes, who was at that 
time teaching the system in Concordia, 
Kansas. Mr. Bearnes inclosed a speci- 
men of shorthand written by a Miss Me- 
Lean, one of his students, who was a left- 
handed writer. Miss McLean wrote a 
back-hand style of longhand, and she had 
written shorthand on the same slant. The 
result was bewildering. It did not in the 
least suggest the system which we know, 
a system in which forward slant is a pre- 
dominating characteristic. But when one 
started to read this specimen, it was found 
to be exceedingly legible. This is simply 
an example of the great adaptability of 
the system to the needs and peculiarities 
of individual writers. We should not, 
however, encourage students to adopt this 
style of shorthand. It is more likely to be 
the case that practice in copying short- 
hand plates will develop about the same 
slant as that used by the plate writers, 
and that this habit of writing with a for- 
ward slant in shorthand will react upon 
the longhand style. At least, that has 
been our personal experience, and the ex- 
perience of many grade teachers who have 
learned to write a vertical style as a result 
of the requirements of the school authori- 
ties. 

Among the left-handed stenographers 
from whom we have heard in response to 
this question is Mr. James A. Burke, Au- 
burn, New York. Mr. Burke states that 
he has held important stenographic posi- 
tions with several firms, among them an 
automobile distributing firm and a large 
machinery corporation. He says: 


The ability to write shorthand, in my esti- 


mation, depends more upon the individual 
rather than upon the fact that he or she is 
left-handed. 

I am a left-handed shorthand writer and 
have had varied stenographic experience 
which has involved the use of many technical 
as well as ordinary words and phrases. This 
has given the system which I write a thorough 
trial. 

I can see no reason why speed or the legi- 
bility in the execution of the notes is in t 
least impaired by the above fact, as the sys- 
tem is written in the same direction as long- 
hand with no particular position above, on, 
or below the line. 

A valuable hint which will aid in overcom- 
ing an obstacle you might encounter in speed: 
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dictation is in turning over the written page. 
I find that by beginning on the right side of 
a divided page and finishing up on the left, 
one hand is not in the way of the other in 
turning the page which is the case when the 
situation is reversed. Similar other schemes 
may be devised which will all tend toward 
ease and facility in writing. 


Diligent ‘practice coupled with the ability 
to master the system which you write are the 
making of shorthand writers and not the 


mere fact that one is left- or right-handed. 


Among other contributors who are them- 
selves left-handed writers or who know 
stenographers who write the system with 
their left hands are: L. J. LaBadil, Las 
Vegas, New Mexico; David Applebaum, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Charles S. 
Knapp, Arlington, New Jersey; R. A. 
Lathrop, Shelton, Washington. 


° 


Changing to Touch Typewriting at the Wheel 

19. Will you please ask the readers of the 
Q’s and A’s if any of them have changed 
from sight to touch typewriting while work- 
ing? If so, how was it done? 


The best possible comment on a ques- 
tion of this kind is the personal experi- 
ence of a stenographer who has been over 


the road. 
Mr. John Huiess, a civil service em- 


ployee in Washington, D. C., made this 
change, and made it in spite of a physical 
handicap. His experience is therefore 
worthy of special consideration: 


On account of lacking two fingers on my 
left hand teachers found it impossible to give 
me a — ws 00 or system of touch type- 
writing. herefore I had to write by sight 
for a time and picked up a sort of sight and 
touch combination as I went on. 

About three years ago I was determined to 
write by touch absolutely and by following 
instructions and examples published in the 
Gregg Writer as well as booklets furnished 
by typewriter companies I mastered the sit- 
uation. I changed from sight to touch by 

racticing fifteen minutes each morning be- 

‘ore office hours and from fifteen to thirty 
minutes after hours, always endeavoring to 
apply my practice in real work. It is hard 
work at first but by keeping at it I know it 
can be accomplished. It is good practice to 
take the mecthie tests for accuracy given by 
the typewriter companies; the writer will find 
that it must be “touch” or attain a very low 
mark. 

In February of this year I earned a silver 
medal, writing 74 net words a minute for 
ten minutes. I mention this to show what 
can be done, and to encourage writers, as well 
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as to show that most writers can, or ought to, 
easily raise their speed above 80 words a 
minute. 


An anonymous contributor gives the fol- 
lowing good advice: 


If you have an opportunity for outside 
practice, procure a copy of tional Type- 
writing, forget that you have ever used a ma- 
chine, and follow instructions closely. By the 
time you have finished the first lesson you 
should be able to apply the fingering therein 
set forth in your daily work, although it is 
to be expected that in such work you will 
look at the keyboard. By the time you haye 
completed the eighth lesson—practically after 
the fourth—you should use the touch method 
of fingering in your daily work. With a little 
more practice you can soon break away from 
the habit of looking at the keyboard. 

If there is not an opportunity for outside 
practice, learn the keyboard thoroughly: For- 
ward, qwertyuiop, etc.; backward, poiuytrewgq, 
etc.; up and down, qaz, zaq, “2wsx, xsw2”, etc. 
Repeat this whenever opportunity offers. 

Continue looking at the keyboard, but change 
gradually, one finger at a time, to the touch 
system of fingering. After you have mastered 
the fingering, you will gradually be able to 
write without looking at the keyboard. 

Of course you can reach the desired goal 
much more quickly by adopting the first meth- 
od outlined. 


Referred for Answer 


24. How apply the ethics of the steno- 
graphic profession in the following circum- 
stances: Assuming that several stenographers 
who are working together have varying de- 
grees of competency, but all receive equal 
salaries. The opportunity for advancement 
depends solely on the quality of the output. 
Should one stenographer assist another to turn 
out satisfactory work, thereby wasting much 
of his own time and damaging his own chances 
for promotion; or should he deliberately per- 
mit others to pass in work that he knows 
will not be acceptable? 

25. What standards do you recommend 
for graduation? What tests have you found 
most satisfactory for students whom you rec- 
ommend as being prepared for stenographic 
positions? 

26. We have a great deal of trouble in our 
office because the man who dictates and signs 
the letters which I write signs his name in 
such a way that it is not legible. The replies 
come back without a name or with a name 
which is so spelled that it causes considerable 
delay in having the letter referred to his 
desk. Of course, this is very annoying to the 
man for whom I work, and some of this an- 


noyance often comes back to me. Is there 
anything which a stenographer can do to 
simplify a situation of this Kind? 
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The Process of Reporting—XII 


factor in the change that is 

wrought in the individual by the 
process which leads to reporting is the 
setting of a new pace in thought action. 
In most vocations the primary reason for 
increasing the pace is the reward of great- 
er accomplishment. You will observe that 
the reason is controlled by the individual, 
and the individual in seasons of his own 
selection may to his own liking alternately 
increase and decrease his pace toward the 
accomplishment of his endeavor. 


N°“ the least important educational 


New Problem Presented in Reporting 


This is not the case with the reporter. 
If the attorney is naturally a rapid speak- 
er and asks his questions rapidly the re- 
porter must hurry along. It might be 
more convenient for the writer to write 
slowly some morning when the lawyer is 
inclined to be very expeditious, but this 
setting of the pace by the speaker is one 
of the things to be met by the reporter 
and hence he must adapt himself to the 
conditions he finds. This adaptation to 
external standards presents many difficul- 
ties as we shall see. 


The Practical Illustration 


In the course of time we form the habit 
of taking steps of a certain length as we 
walk along and we may vary the length 
of our step with the change of circum- 
stance or conditions. Perhaps we will be 
more cautious on an icy street or a snow- 
covered road than we would be on a dry 
cement sidewalk. We might be more cau- 
tious in passing over insecure walks or 
bridges than we would be in walking on 
a firm street, but we notice the force of 
habit when we try to keep step with some- 
one who takes a longer or a shorter step 


than we are accustomed to. If you were 
forced for a day to keep step with some- 
one who had become accustomed to a pace, 
say two inches longer than you had gotten 
into the habit of using, you would be utter- 
ly exhausted. This is just where exhaus- 
tion shows itself in shorthand writing. We 
allow ourselves to form certain writing 
habits, usually habits of the lower order 
of writing, and when we find it necessary 
to adapt our writing ability to a higher 
speed than that to which we have grown 
accustomed we become confused and ex- 
hausted. 


A Personal Experience 


Some shorthand writers permit the 
speaker to get a start of about twelve or 
fifteen words before they begin to write. 
I reached the conclusion that the better 
policy would be to write all words as 
spoken, so far as possible; hence the pace 
I have set has always been a rather quick 
one, often using a greater speed than nec- 
essary because of this very habit of writ- 
ing the words as they fall from the speak- 
er’s lips. For shorthand purposes this 
works very well because it is preferable 
to have a quicker pace than seems neces- 
sary. 

It is not wise, however, to hold any one 
pace in too great favor, for a variety of 
conditions exists and a variety of speeds 
is required so the reporter’s work becomes 
somewhat akin to music. We have slow, 
steady speeds in taking actual dictation 
as we have slow, regular musical selec- 
tions. Then we have others that are me- 
dium, others that are continually fast, and 
still others of variable speed. The break- 
ing point, however, in the acquisition of 
speed is to get away from fixed habits, to 
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Personal Injury Case—VII 


(For key, see page 454.) 
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get away from the possibility of being 
frightened or even surprised by the higher 
rates of speaking, and falling in step nat- 
urally with the rate and the rhythm of the 
speaker. As long as we think the dictation 
is fast, it is fast to us. As soon as we get 
beyond this stage and adapt ourselves to 
the conditions that exist we become good 
shorthand writers. In order to enjoy any 
freedom at any rate of speed we must 
have had some training and experience in 
that speed. If the training at those speeds 
has been proper, the experience of doing 
practical work at those speeds will be 
agreeable and free from surprises and un- 
certainties. The reason some people can't 
write 150 words a minute at the present 
time is because they are accustomed to a 
lower order of habit in thinking. They 
haven't experienced the thrills of speeds 
beyond the 150 point. They haven't re- 
ceived the training to work easily and ef- 
ficiently at that rate. They have not 
accustomed themselves to thinking in the 
larger shorthand denominations. 

The general rate of speaking is con- 
stantly increasing which shows that when 
we as a class become thoroughly accus- 
tomed to a certain rate of thinking and 
speaking, our common desire to progress, 
to do things in a better and more efficient 
way than our fathers, leads to the higher 
order of activity. This law of progress is 
illustrated in the successful shorthand 
writer. He thoroughly trains himself in 
one speed before passing to the difficulties 
involved in the next. He approaches new 
problems with the backing of trained ef- 
fort. He has the benefit of the discipline 
involved in what he has accomplished 
which aids him greatly in reaching the 
solution. 
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New Problems 


The first training toward higher writing 
should be directed toward the small divi- 
sions of the problem. If we try to ac- 
complish the task as a whole we probably 
will never accomplish it. By mastering a 
division at a time, being patient, optimis- 
tic and determined, it wor't be very long 
before the difficulties of the entire task 
will begin to disappear. If I were a stu- 
dent and desired to increase my speed 
from 100 to 125 words a minute, I would 
rather write an article of 250 words at 
the rate of 125 words a minute twenty 
times, than to write each of twenty articles 
of 250 words one time at the rate of 125 
words a minute. There would be less 
problems for me in following the first 
method. I could retain the advantage of 
the training I had received. The disci- 
pline of my previous hard work would 
stand me in good stead. In the latter case 
I would have so many new problems pre- 
sented to me in such a short time that 
I would be confused. I wouldn't be able 
to write what I really knew. I would re- 
sort to my crudest and most elementary 
writing habits. The result would be un- 
satisfactory and at this critical point I 
would become discouraged, just the thing 
I ought not to do. 

It is well, therefore, to become accus- 
tomed to different rates of speaking, the 
same as we become accustomed to walking 
and running, riding in a horse-drawn vehi- 
cle, a motor vehicle, a railway train or a 
flying machine, to moving to the music of 
a wedding march or a two-step. If you 
are only accustomed to a slower order of 
things, you have great possibilities for ad- 
vancement before you. Make your pace 
fit the conditions. 
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Feature Articles 


porarily, at least, so that attention 


"Fron series will be suspended tem- 


may be given to several special fea- 


tures of shorthand writing. It seems the 
general subject of discussion in this De- 
partment in the last twelve months has 
proved of more than usual interest. How- 
ever, one phase of the general subject of 
The Process of Reporting having been 


* 


completed, it seems a very good place to 
discontinue the series for a short time. Any 
writer who has a special subject which 
he would like to have considered may send 
it in now. Perhaps some of our readers 
may have problems about reporting work 
which might be dicussed to advantage. If 
so, we shall shall be grateful for sug- 
gestions. 
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Reporting Notes Written by Frederick Julian, Chicago Reporter 


HE specimen of actual reporting 

i notes reproduced on Page 455 is 

from the notebook of the successful 
Chicago reporter, Frederick Julian. It 
will be remembered that Mr. Julian won 
the bronze medal in the speed contest con- 
ducted in Chicago in the latter part of 
December under the auspices of the Gregg 
Shorthand Federation. In that contest, 
Mr. Julian made the best record on the 
150-word take, qualifying with an accuracy 
percentage of 99.19. In the 200-word tes- 
timony, his percentage of accuracy was 
99.8, and his net rate 199.8 words a 
minute. 

As the specimen of notes indicates, Mr. 
Julian writes a small, compact style. A 
feature which is especially commendable 
is the careful distinction between the large 
and the small circle vowels. Mr. Julian 
uses the specially ruled notebook with a 
double center line and three parallel lines 
at the left of each column in order to indi- 
cate the court, the two attorneys, and the 
witness. This accounts for the narrow 
writing space for the testimony of the 
witness in the specimen. 

The reproduction of these notes does 
not do justice to the original, as it fails to 
indicate the wonderfully free, effortless 
style which is possibly the most striking 
and praiseworthy characteristic of Mr. 
Julian’s shorthand writing. 

When a prominent Pitman reporter 
heard that Mr. Julian had entered the Chi- 
cago contest, he said, “I am counting on 
Mr. Julian’s winning a place, for I know 
of the good work he does in the Chicago 
courts. I have seen him report some un- 
usually difficult cases, and he always gives 
a good account of himself.” 

All this was directly after the dictation 
had ended, and while the contestants were 
in the transcribing room. But the an- 
nouncement amply justified the confidence 
of his fellow craftsman. 


© 


Key to Mr. Julian’s Notes 


Q. 1909? A. T am inclined to think it was 
the figures of 1909 that were in pencil only 
when I called at the place in 1910. 

Q. How was 1910, now? A. My recollection 
is that the items were also being carried in pen- 


cil in 1910, but that the accounts were current 
at that time. They had not come to the closing 
period. 

Q. 1911? A. My recollection 
were being carried in pencil. 

Q. All right. 1912? A. 1912 also. 

Q. All right. Now, then, did you under- 
stand that these pencil entries that were in 
the ledgers were always at the end of the fiscal 
year? A. Well— 

Q. Answer my question. Don’t wabble and 
make a speech. Answer whether that is so or 
not. A. No. 

Q. Where did you find any pencil minutes 
in the merchandise account except at the end 
of the fiscal year? A. Well, they would extend 
months back of the closing date. They would 
be the later months, but not the very end of 
the year. 

Q. Would they always be—I didn’t say at 
the end of the year. What is the end of the 
fiscal year up there? A. June 30. 

Q. June 30? A. Yes. 

Q. Now, I am asking you with reference to 
about June 30. Is that where the pencil min- 
utes would always occur? <A. Not only. 

Q. Where else would they occur? A. They 
would extend throughout the month of June, 
and into May probably. 

Q. And would that be because the inventory 
had not been placed in there? 


° 
Key to Reporting Plate 

A. Yes. 

q. Isn't it a fact that you were a little put 
out when the plaintiff took the case away from 
your friend? <A. No, indeed. 

Q. You were not? A. I was not. 

Q. You have talked about the case to Mr. 
Swanson very many times, haven't you? A. I 
have not. 

Q. Isn’t it a fact that you in gee! with 
Mr. Swanson have called on the plaintiff at 
various times? A. No, sir, I never did. 

ETHEL MONTGOMERY 
called as a witness on behalf of the plaintiff, 
having been first duly sworn, testified as fol- 
lows: 


is that they 


DIRECT EXAMINATION 
Q. Mrs. Montgomery, what is your name? 
A. Ethel Montgomery. 


Q. Where do you live? A. 718 Jackson 
Blvd. 
Q. Are you a married lady? . Yes, sir. 


Q. And live with your husband? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. As I understand it, you used to work 
for Mandel Bros.? A. I did. 

Q. About how long ago was that, Mrs. 
Montgomery? A. It will be three years next 
February. ; 


Q. Three years next February? A. 1 left 
to be married at that time. 
Q. At the time you worked there did you 
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know the plaintiff in this case? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. For how long have you known her? A. I 
worked there six years and I knew her all 
that time. 

Q. You knew her during all that time? A. 
Yes, sir. 

q. Were you a witness to the accident which 
she had there at Mandel Brothers? A. I was. 

Q. Now in your own way will you tell the 
jury what you saw? Tell the jury how this 
accident happened. A. It happened that I 
was a fitter in Mandel Brothers and the very 
morning that this accident happened I went 
into the Out of Town Department to do a 


model fitting. I was between the third and 
fourth step waiting for the model to be handed 
to me when the plaintiff opened the door and 
what attracted my attention was she said 
something about a man. I looked up and just 
then she came out of the door with her feet 
still on the floor inside the work room and 
just as she was about to make the step to go 
down with her left foot she lost her balance 
and fell. 

Q. When she fell how did she fall? A. She 
fell forward and went to one side and then 
she balanced and struck over on the other 
side. 
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Style In Writing and How To Acquire It—IV 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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Banking Opportunities for Women 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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Keys to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


The Demand for Efficiency 

In the process of business, man is manipu- 
lated as human machinery, that is, without re- 
gard to his personality. In business a prince 
is no better*® than a plebeian unless he has 
more skill, more ability. “What can you do?” 
is the one question business asks. It never asks 
who you” are, who were your ancestors, nor 
what peculiarities you have. Business has this 
quality, once ascribed to Deity: it is no respec- 
tor of persons. Hence,” business is justice. 
Business has no pets, no favorites, coddles no 
weaknesses, gives no palliating excuses for in- 
competence. Business demands brain develop- 
ment, efficiency, loyalty, perseverance,” per- 
sistence, justice, exactness, fact, truth, prompt- 
ness, reliability. 

Business makes no excuses for ignorance and 
cannot forgive the sins of ignorance. It works 
as does the™ engine that draws the train of 
cars in safety from one side of this continent to 
the other, that takes your steamboat from onc 
continent™ to another. 

Business works, as does this engine, in com- 
pliance with law; it cannot make laws—it com- 
plies with law, obeys law, works in harmony’ 
with law. When it breaks laws, it ceases to be 
business and has become something else. 

The basis of business is justice, unseasoned 
with mercy.” Mercy belongs to sociology, not 
business. Mercy is for the weak and indigent. 
Business might well be pictured as Nemesis 
holding the scales in balance. Business de- 
mands so much in one side of the scale and ex- 
actly the same amount in the other. 

It reckons with the fact in Nature that 
there is no such thing as receiving something 
and giving nothing. It knows that Wisdom 
cannot be borrowed, cannot be lent, and that 
industry," loyalty, experience, skill, honesty, 
must be earned by the person who has them. 

Business recognizes the fact that action is 
the law of life; that’ the highest rest is in 
motion; that any man who has not a surplus 
of energy is not in business. Business is not 
carried on* by dead men, neither is it a prod- 
uct of hospitals, insane asylums, houses of 
correction, nor institutions for deficient human 
beings. 

Business is exercise. It” is the expression 
of health and wisdom and_ skill. Feeble- 
minded energy as expressed in gossip has noth- 
ing to do with business except to disintegrate” 

like barnacles on a ship—for business deals 
with the uncarnate. 

The fundamental purpose of business is to 
maintain the home., The purpose of the” 
home is to care for children, to perpetuate and 
evolve the race. Business is the means to this 
end. 

But in the operation of business, sociology 
does not enter directly—that is, we do not con- 
sider man except as an idea, hence as an ideal. 
He is presupposed to be“ as perfect as a 
machine is perfect in every pert. no weakness, 
no faults—a perfect part of a perfect organ- 


A weak drive-wheel*® cannot be tolerated, 
nor an imperfect bearing. So an ideal person 
is demanded in business. He must have in- 
telligence, he must be honest, he must™ have 
health, he must live a life that gives a clear con- 
science, a keen mind, a strong body, controlled 
nerves—that is, he is an™ qvelving man. 

A new era in business has come with the gen- 
eral enlightenment of the people that has result- 
ed from the steam-engine, quick transporta- 
tion, the telegraph, telephone, cheap artificial 
light, daily newspapers, abundant magazines, in- 
expensive books, increased needs of the people, 
and ways of meeting these needs. Because of** 
business, men (yes, even women) have awakened 
to the fact of the inestimable value of their 
time and energy. ‘Time and energy must have 
a®” recognized value put upon them. Publicity 
of what the needs of the people are and a 
national, then an international, market, and 
the element of fear in business will be re- 
moved. Business will be stable. The element 
of chance will be discovered to be a myth. (646) 
—Alice Hubbard, in The Fra. 

© 
The Ambitious Guest 

One September night a family had gathered 
round their hearth, and piled it high with the 
driftwood of mountain streams, the dry cones 
of the* pine, and the splintered ruins of great 
trees that had come crashing down the preci- 
Eo. Up the chimney roared the fire, and 
wrightened the room® with its broad blaze. 
The faces of the father and mother had a sober 
gladness; the children laughed; the eldest 
daughter was the image of* Happiness at 
seventeen; and the aged grandmother, who sat 
knitting in the warmest place, was the image of 
Happiness grown old. They had found the’ 
“herb, heart’s-ease,” in the bleakest spot of old 
New England. This family were situated in the 
Notch of the White Hills, where the wind™ 
was sharp throughout the year, and pitilessly 
cold in the winter,—giving their cottage all its 
fresh inclemency before it descended on the 
valley of’ the Saco. They dwelt in a cold spot 
and a dangerous one; for a mountain towered 
above their heads, so steep, that the stones 
would" often rumble down its sides and startle 
them at midnight. 

The daughter had just uttered some simple 
jest that filled them all with mirth, when*” the 
wind came through the Notch and seemed to 
pause before their cottage—rattling the door, 
with a sound of wailing and lamentation, before 
it passed into the valley. For a moment it 
saddened them, though there was nothing un- 
usual in the tones. But the family were glad 
again when™ they perceived that the latch was 
lifted by some traveler, whose footsteps had 
been unheard amid the dreary blast which 
heralded his approach, and wailed™ as he was 
entering, and went moaning away from the 
door. 
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Though they dwelt in such a solitude, these 
people held daily converse with the” world. 
The romantic pass of the Notch is a great 
artery, through which the life-blood of internal 
commerce is continually throbbing between 
Maine, on™ one side, and the Green Mountains 
and the shores of the St.Lawrence, on the other. 
The stage-coach always drew up before the 
door of” the cottage. The wayfarer, with no 
companion but his staff, paused here to ex- 
change a word, that the sense of loneliness 
might not utterly overcome™ him ere he could 
pass through the cleft of the mountain, or reach 
the first house in the valley. And here the 
teamster, on his* way to Portland market, 
would put up for the night; and, if a bachelor, 
might sit an hour beyond the usual bedtime, and 
steal a kiss from the mountain maid at part- 
ing. It was one of those primitive taverns 
where the traveler pays only for food and 
lodging, but meets“ with a homely kindness be- 
yond all price. When the footsteps were heard, 
therefore, between the outer door and the in- 
ner one, the whole family rose“® up, grand- 
mother, children, and all, as if about to welcome 
someone who belonged to them, and whose fate 
was linked with theirs. 

The door was” opened by a young man. His 
face at first wore the melancholy expression, al- 
most despondency, of one who travels a wild 
and bleak road, at™ nightfall and alone, but 
soon brightened up when he saw the kindly 
warmth of his reception. He felt his heart 
spring forward to meet them™ all, from the old 
woman, who wiped a chair with her apron, to 
the little child that held out its arms to him. 
One glance” and smile placed the stranger on 
a footing of innocent familiarity with the eldest 
daughter. 

“Ah, this fire is the right thing!” cried he; 
“especially” when there is such a pleasant cir- 
cle round it. I am quite benumbed; for the 
Notch is just like a great pair of bellows; it™ 
has blown a terrible blast in my face all the 
way from Bartlett.” 

“Then you are going towards Vermont?” said 
the master of the house, as he helped to take 
a light knapsack off the young man’s shoulders. 

“Yes; to Burlington, and far enough beyond,” 
replied he. “I meant to™* have been at Ethan 
Crawford's to-night; but a pedestrian lingers 
along such a road as this. It is no matter; for, 
when I saw’ this good fire and all your cheer- 
ful faces, I felt as if you had kindled it on 
purpose for me, and were waiting my arrival. 
So I shall sit among you, and make myself at 
home.” 

The frank-hearted stranger had just drawn 
his chair to the fire when something™ like a 
heavy footstep was heard without, rushin 
down the steep side of the mountain, as wi 
long and rapid strides, and taking such a™ 
leap in passing the cottage as to strike the o 
eee precipice. The family held their brea 

ause they knew the sound, and their guest 
held his by instinct. 

“The old mountain has thrown a stone at us, 
for fear we should forget him,” said the land- 
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lord, recovering himself. “He sometimes™ 
nods his head and threatens to come down; but 
we are old neighbors, and agree together pretty 
well upon the whole. Besides we have a” 
sure place of refuge hard by if he should be 
coming in good earnest.” 

Let us now suppose the stranger to have fin- 
ished his supper** of bear’s meat; and, by his 
natural felicity of manner, to have placed him- 
self on a footing of kindness with the whole 
family, so that**® they talked as freely together 
as if he belonged to their mountain brood. He 
was of a proud, yet gentle spirit—-haughty and 
reserved among™ the rich and great; but ever 
ready to stoop his head to the lowly cot 
door, and be like a brother or a son at™ 
»00r man’s fireside. In the household of the 
Notch he found warmth and simplicity of feel- 
ing, the pervading intelligence of New England, 
and a poetry” of native growth, which they had 
gathered when they little thought of it ‘from 
the mountain peaks and chasms, and at the very 
threshold of” their romantic and dangerous 
abode. He had traveled far and alone; his 
whole life, indeed, had been a solitary path; for, 
with the lofty caution” of his nature, he had 
kept himself apart from those who might other- 
wise have been his companions. The family, too, 
though so kind and hospitable,"” had that con- 
sciousness of unity among themselves, and sep- 
aration from the world at large, which, in every 
domestic circle, should still keep a holy place’* 
where no stranger may intrude. But this even- 
ing a ——— sympathy impelled the refined © 
and educated youth to pour out his heart be- 
fore the simple” mountaineers, and constrained 
them to answer him with the same free confi- 
dence. And thus it should have been. Is not 
the kindred of a common” fate a closer tie 
than that of birth? 

The secret of the young man’s character was 
a high and abstracted ambition. He could 
have borne’ to live an undistinguished life, but 
not to be forgotten in the grave. Yearning de- 
sire had been transforn to hope, and Cape, 
long cherished, had" become like certainty 
that, obscurely as he journeyed now, a glory 
was to beam on all his pathway,—though not, 
perhaps, while he was treading’ it. But when 
posterity should gaze back into the gloom of 
what was now the present, they would trace the 
brightness of his footsteps, brightening’ as 
meaner glories faded, and confess that a gifted 
one had passed from his——-(1239). 
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A Series of Specially Selected Business 
Letters— VII 


Mr. L. M. Shaw, 
Chelsea, Mass. 
Dear Sir: 
Does your filing system ever go on a strike? 
Does it ever refuse to give up instantly the in- 
formation that you know it® holds? Unless 


oe’ filing devices minimize the moves necessary 
transacting and recording business, they 
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make you a victim, and not a master of de- 
tails.” 

Your valuable papers and records must not 
only be safe but must be instantly available in 
order to facilitate and accelerate the dispatch 
of business.” 

Our cabinets are built for usefulness and you 
can select and arrange a cabinet to suit your 
exact requirements and not have to adjust 
your’ requirements to suit the cabinet. 

The inakeeed card filled out and mailed to us 
will bring information helpful to you. 


Yours very truly, (123) 


The Murphy Hardware Company, 
Danville, Llinois. 
Gentlemen: 

Everything is mutual in this business. We 
make good saws. We expect good dealers. We 
spend money to create a market. We expect 
co-operation™ from dealers. Let us hear your 
side of the case. If selling our hand saws will 
not be of more profit to you than it” will to 
us, do not touch them; but how are you going 
to know unless by actual experience? Why not 
get things started at once?™ We will get after 
the carpenters while you get the goods in stock 
ready to serve them. ‘This means only a small 
outlay and the’ per cent of profit will be 
worth every bit of the effort. Every one of 
our saws we fully guarantee. What shall we 
ship you?" 

Yours very truly, (128) 


Mr. Charles L. Homer, 
Bay City, Mich. 
Dear Sir: 

Why sell the best watches and use imitation 
materials in repairing them? Your reputation 
is as much at stake in the one transaction” as 
in the other. 

Why not be genuine all through? Genuine 
materials are standard in size and quality. They 
are interchangeable and when you replace” a 
damaged part with new material from the fac- 
tory the watch is of the same high quality as 
before. 

This is not the case when" imitation materials 
are used. They are not standard and the qual- 
ity is open to question. Besides, they cause you 
more trouble and annoyance than you" save in 
the difference in cost. 

Why not increase your satisfaction and get 
better prices for your watch work by using the 
genuine materials when’ repairing Howard 
watches? Your material jobber can supply 
you with these whenever needed, or, if you pre- 
fer, you can make your selection from the 
catalog and send your order direct to the fac- 
tory, where we are splendidly equipped to serve 
you promptly. 

Yours very truly, (170) 


THE GREGG WRITER 


Style In Writing and How to Acquire It 

(Continued) 
—widen your vocabulary at every opportunity 
you can take or make. Never pass over a new 
word without looking up its’** meaning and its 
etymology. And never use a big word when a 
little one will serve your purpose equally well, 
or maybe even better. Many” young writers 
have a weakness for words so long that they 
straggle over the edges of the paper, wander 
out into the highways and byways’™ and get 
lost. These young writers imagine that they 
are showing their erudition. ‘They are not; 
they are showing their ignorance. Not every 
man is*®” a born Dr. Johnson. Hence, use 
short, simple, everyday words, understood of 
the people, and some day you will find the peo- 
ple patting you on** the back and asking for 
more. 

Avoid long sentences as you would the 
plague. That is to say, deal out your con- 
junctions with a niggardly*” hand and, by way 
of compensation, be extra generous with your 
periods. 

Don't hesitate to quote. Whatever an author 
has between the two covers” of his book is 
public property. But be careful always that 
your quotations are apt, that they illustrate 
your meaning or clinch your argument. 
Never,” in any circumstances, drag in a quota- 
tion by the scruff of the neck, so to speak. And 
don’t display your erudition by peppering in 
fragments** of Chinese and of Choctaw. 
Shakespeare had small Latin and less Greek. 
Yet somehow he managed to turn out pretty 
decent stuff. Try, then, to” get along with 
English. It is not half a bad language when 
you know it. There are many worse. 

Vulgarity is an abomination. Mind, I" 
am not saying you must never use slang. What 
is slang anyway? Who can say? ‘Times there 
are, it is true, when colloquialisms are entire- 
ly*” out of place. But times there also are 
when a single expressive bit of slang will say 
all that you have to say as nothing™* else will 
or can. It will convey your thought a thous- 
and times more clearly than would a whole 
column of stiff, precise, pease-prunes-and-"” 
prisms English. 

A spark of humor will lighten and brighten 
the dullest, prosiest subject. But if you are 
funny, be funny. Don't be merely silly.“ Let 
your humor be natural, not forced; otherwise 
you will find your readers laughing at you in- 
stead of with you. And don’t forget that the”” 
lash of the whip of satire has a very nasty 
habit of curling back. Wield the whip with 
infinite care or not at all. 

Don’t™* be verbose. Write freely, but re- 
vise carefully. And let the revision take the 
form of compression rather than of expansion. 
Practice the last, the greatest” art, the art to 
blot. Some men—many men—have nothing to 
say and for hours on end they will persist in 
saying it. Their®™ notion seems to be that 
language was given to man, not in order to ex- 
press his thoughts, or even in order to con- 
ceal—— (2398 ) —(To be concluded) 


